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said: “The ability to deal with peo- 
ple is as purchasable a commodity as 
sugar or coffee. I will pay more for that 
ability than for any other under the sun.” 

Wouldn’t you suppose every college 
would conduct practical courses to develop 
this “highest-priced ability under the 
sun”? To our knowledge, none has. 

How to develop that ability is the sub- 
ject of Dale Carnegie’s amazing new book. 

A few years ago Chicago University 
and the United Y.M.C.A. Schools made a 
survey to find out the prime interest of 
adults. The survey took two years, cost 
$25,000. It indicated that their first in- 
terest is health—and their second, how to 
understand and get along with people; 
how to make people like you; how to win 
others to your way of thinking. 

Wouldn’t you suppose that after the 
members of this survey committee had de- 
cided to give such a course, they could 
readily have found a practical textbook? 
They searched diligently—yet could find 
none suitable. 

But the book they were looking for has 
NOW been written. 


A New Book—the Man Behind It. 
It is called How to Win Friends and 


Jos D. ROCKEFELLER, Sr. once 





THIS ISA BIG BOOK OF THIRTY- 
SEVEN CHAPTERS, INCLUDING: 


The Big Secret of Dealing With Peo- 


ple 
Six Ways to Make People Like You 
Instantly 

i An Easy Way to Become a Good Con- 

versationalist 

A Simple Way to Make a Good First 
Impression 

How to Interest People 

Twelve Ways to Win People to Your 
Way of Thinking 

A Sure Way of Making Enemies—and 
How to Avoid It 

The Safety Valve in Handling Com- 
plaints 

How to Get Cooperation 

A Formula That Will Work Wonders 
for You 

The Movies Do It. Radio Does It. Why 
Don’t You Do It? 

Nine Ways to Change People Without 
Giving Offense or Arousing Resent- 
ment 

How to Criticize—and Not Be Hated 
for It 

How to Spur Men on to Success 

Making People Glad To Do What You 
Want 

Letters That Produced Miraculous Re- 
sults 

Seven Rules for Making Your Home 
Life Happier 











Influence People—and is written by the 
one man perhaps better qualified to write 
it than anyone else. 

Dale Carnegie is the man to whom the 
big men of business come for practical 
guidance on getting along with people 
successfully. During the last 24 years 
he has trained 15,000 business and pro- 
fessional men and women—among them 
some of the most famous in the country. 

When he conducts his course on How 
to Influence People and on Public Speak- 
ing in the ballroom of the Hotel Com- 
modore or The Pennsylvania, or the Hotel 
Astor (second largest hall in New York), 
it is packed to capacity. Large organiza- 
tions—such as The New York Telephone 
Co., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
and many others listed elsewhere on this 
page—have had this training conducted 
by Mr. Carnegie for their executives. 

This new book grew out of that vast 
laboratory of experience. As the panel 
at the top of this page shows, it is as 
practical as 24 years’ success with the 
problems of thousands in all walks of life 
can make it. 


The Case of Pat O’ Haire 
Patrick J. O’Haire lives in New York City 
and that’s his right name. He first got a job 
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SIMON and SCHUSTER, Publishe 
Dept. 41, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Please send me How to Win Friends and Influence People. 


I will pay postman only $1.96 plus few cents postage 
charges. It is understood that I may read it for 5 days 
and return it for refund if I then feel that it does not in 


every way live up to the claims made for it. 


Name 
Address 
City State . 


[) Check here if you prefer to enclose $1.96 WITH this 
coupen; in that ease WE will pay the postage. Same refund 
privilege applies of course 

NOTE: If resident of N Y, City add 4e for City Sales Tax. 


as a mechanic. When he got married he needed 
more money. So Pat tried to sell automobile 
trucks. But he was a terrible flop. 

An inferiority complex was eating his heart 
out. On his way to see any prospect, he broke 
out into a cold sweat. Before he could get up 
courage to open an office door, he had to walk 
past it half a dozen times. 

When he finally got in, he would find himself 
antagonizing, arguing, Then he would get 
kicked out—never knowing quite why. 

He was such a failure he decided to go back 
to work in a machine shop. Then one day he 
received a letter inviting him to attend the 
opening session of a Dale Carnegie course. 


“It may do you some good, Pat, 
God knows you need it’’ 

He didn’t want to go—was afraid he would 
be out of place. But his despairing wife made 
him, saying, “It may do you some good, Pat. 
God knows you need it.”’ 

He went to the meeting. Then he attended 
every other meeting of the course. He lost his 
fear, learned how to talk convincingly, how to 
make people like him at once, how to win 
friends and influence others. 

Today Pat O’Haire is one of the White 
Motor Company’s star salesmen. His income 

has skyrocketed. Last year at 

the Hotel Astor, Pat stood be- 
fore 2500 people and told a 
rollicking story of his 
achievements. Few profes- 
. sional speakers could have 










equalled his confidence—or 
his reception. 

Pat O’Haire’s problem 
was exactly the same as 
that of thousands in 
other fields—the funda- 
mental one of getting 
« along with people. He 
is just one example 
of what Dale Carne- 
gie’s help has meant 
to more than 15,000 
others in all types of 
endeavor, What Dale 
Carnegie has done for 
them he can do for 
you. Look at the 
chapter headings. 
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HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 
ano INFLUENCE PEOPLE 


BY DALE CARNEGIE 











DALE CARNEGIE 


Dale Carnegie is the man the men of business come 
to for practical instruction in getting along with 
people. During the last 24 years, he has trained more 
than 15,000 business and professional men—more 
than any other living man... . 

Large organizations such as.... 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

New York Telephone Co. 

Bell Telephone Co., of Pennsylvania 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York 

Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 

Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 

Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters 

have had this training conducted in their own offices 
for their executives. 

This new book grew out of that vast laboratory of 
experience—the first and only laboratory of its kind 
in existence. 











They indicate the amount of hard-hitting, 
priceless information his book contains. But 
the subject is so intensely important that we 
say, look at this book without obligation. Then 
decide whether or not you want to own it. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Try Dealing THIS WAY with People 
—for just FIVE Days! 


This book has been published only a few 
weeks. Yet it is already a best-seller. Copies 
are being sold as fast as they can be printed! 

When you get your copy, simply read it; 
there are no “‘exercises’’ to practice. Then try 
for five days Dale Carnegie’s simple method of 
dealing with people. Judge for yourself, in 
your daily life, how easily whatever you do, 
say, or write can win the fr:endship and 
hearty cooperation of others—instead of arous- 
ing resentment, friction, or no action at all. 

It is not necessary to send any money now. 
You may pay for “How to Win Friends and 
Influence People’? when it is delivered—with 
the definite understanding that its price of 
only $1.96 will be refunded to you if you wish 
it. If this book does what we claim, it will 
mean more to you than ANY book you have 
ever read. If it doesn’t, we do not want you 
to keep it. Mail this coupon at once. 


SIMON and SCHUSTER, Dept. 41, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, 


LOWELL THOMAS 


Says About Dale Carnegie 
“Certainly some of my suc- 
cess has been due to training 
under Dale Carnegie. I have 
known him for 20 years. This 
man, by inspiring adults to 
blast out and smelt some of 
their hidden ores has created 
one of the most significant 
movements in adult education. 
He is indeed a wizard in his 
special field.” 
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AGONIZING MOMENTS/ 




















IN THE ABSENCE OF THE 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN , WE 
WILL ASK FOR A REPORT FROM 
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ER-IM NOT MUCH OF A \ 
SPEAKER --(GULF)-- | DONT 
KNOW JUST WHAT TO SAY. 
MR.CLARK CAN TELL You 

MORE THAN 1 CAN -THAT 
1S ALL SHAVE To SAY Now 






































YOU GROPE FOR WORDS AND LIVE A LIFETIME OF MISERY CROWDED INTO Five MINUTES! 


en Will This Happen to You? 


If you were suddenly asked to address a group of men, how would you act? Would you be 
master of the situation? Your manner—would it be confident, well-poised, dominating? 
Could you cause a hushed silence and sway your audience at will? Face the situation now 
before it faces you! Send for this amazing free booklet, How to Work Wonders With Words! 


LIMBING ahead in business—win- 
ning popularity in social life—de- 
pends largely on the impression you 
make on people. Take two men of equal 
ability. One man is the 


tural” speaking ability. You’ve probably 
heard the old “saws” yourself—the fel- 
low with the “gift for gab,” “the natural 
orator,” and all the rest of that poppy- 

cock. The fact is that 





silent type that sits 
back, speaks only when 
he’s spoken to, acts 
nervous and _ self-con- 
scious when he’s called 
on to speak at length. 
The other man is a well- 
poised interesting talk- 
er. When he speaks, 
people stop talking to 
hear what he has to 
say. One man has ideas 
—the other has ideas 
plus the ability to put 
them over. 

Analyze yourself 
right now. Do you know 
how to tell a funny sto- 
ry in a way that sends 


tration 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to address board meetings 

How to make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power 

How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
How to develop your power of concen- 


How to overcome stage fright 


most any man of nor- 
mal intelligence can be- 
come a more effective 
speaker through a new 
simplified method of 
home study training. 


The Laws of 
Conversation 


Knowing how to 
speak properly is sim- 
ply another way of say- 
ing that you know the 
Laws of Conversation. 
And there is no mys- 
tery or magic about 
these fundamental fac- 
tors of a_ successful 
speech when they are 








an uproar of laughter 
around the room? What do you know 
about the Laws of Conversation, of ges- 
ture, of emotion? When you’re trying 
to explain a lengthy business proposi- 
tion, does your talk hang together in a 
logical step-by-step way ? 

odern educational authorities laugh 
off the old-fashioned ideas about “na- 


definitely charted in 
your mind. They direct your talk in a 
clear, uninterrupted channel that keeps 
interest keyed up and helps to win con- 
viction. 

In a free booklet, entitled How to 
Work Wonders With Words, the North 
American Institute has outlined its suc- 
cessful method of home study training 


in effective speech. It explains how to acquire 
the ability to address banquets, business confer- 
ences, lodges, etc.—how to become an interesting 
conversationalist ; how to develop greater poise, 
personality, and magnetic force; and how to ban- 
ish timidity, self-consciousness and lack of confi- 
dence. And a common school education is suf- 
ficient ! 

Have you an open mind? Then send for this 
free booklet, How to Work Wonders With Words. 
Over 100,000 men in all walks of life—including 
many bankers, lawyers, politicians, and other 
prominent men—have sent for this booklet and 
you should, too. See for yourself how many have 
learned to speak ef- rere rr 





fectively in public and 
in everyday conversa- 
tion. Your copy is 
waiting for you—free 
—simply for the mail- 
ing of a coupon. 


Now Sent 
FREE ‘ 


INSTITUTE 





NORTH AMERICAN 
Dept. 9181 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago 
[a ee en a a 
| North American Institute, Dept. 9181 
{ 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
Please send me FREE and without spugetion my { 
| copy of your inspiring booklet, How to Work Wonders 
With Words, and full information regarding your | 
| Course in Effective Speaking and requirements | 
| |” Sener : oe oe ! 
| Address : ee" | 
City pana DO ctitinsnctiernacd | 
a Se pe Pe a ee en 
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Boon to Club Secretaries 


Portable 
Compact Zipper Case 











Attendance and 
Members Ledger 
Record System... 


... A time saving outfit that every 
Kiwanis Secretary should have! 







THE KIWanNiIsS CLUB 


Saves Time .. Easier to Post 
MORE CONVENIENT! 


This Portable Attendance and Members’ Ledger Record System is 
enthusiastically endorsed by Secretaries who are using it. Made of 
Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon Zip- 
per, and Leather Gusset—it is the last word in convenience and 
efficiency for Club Secretaries. A few of its outstanding features 





are: No Extras to Buy 

...It is compact, weighs only 2 Ibs., measures 15”x7%4”. 

... It is easy to install, simple to operate, always available. UNIT No. 1. Finest grade leather zipper case 
. It is Permanent, mechanically “fool proof”; will not wear out or eee SBuin etths 0-06 408 esembers $13.00 


get out of order. 
.A single visible card carries all information on each member; 


front side has space for five years’ attendance record; reverse UNIT No. 2. Finest grade leather zipper case. 
side has ample space for ledger entries. For Clubs with up to 50 Members $11.00 
.. Cards can be inserted or removed without changing alphabeti- 
cal sequence. ces ao ar ‘ 
. It makes complete attendance and financial standing available t mre a. va —— a = — 
at every meeting without the complete records of the club. “renal : vgn rh ts area te ” $9 00 


.. It has many other Special Features that add to its convenience 
and utility; it is flexible, blank cards upon which you can make 


any special form to meet your local requirements, can be se- UNIT No. 4. Imitation leather with button 
cured. fastener. For Clubs with up to 50 Mem- 
..- All equipment necessary including clip hinges, hangers, Club BREE I ST NO LEM Ne EE $6.50 


Officers’ card, Committee Chairmen card, Weekly Attendance 
ecard, and Permanent Record of Deletions and Re-instate- 
ments card, together with either 50 or 100 members’ cards 
according to unit selected, with a supply of colored signals, 
is included at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 

..- This system is a splendid auxiliary to the Standard Record Sys- 
tem—not a substitute for it. 

... This unit was selected after careful investigation as best fitted 
for practical Kiwanis use. It is sold at cost plus a minimum SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
handling and mailing charge. 


UNIT No. 5. For Clubs with over 100 Mem- 
bers. Prices on request. 











.-. Each unit is furnished with the Kiwanis emblem and your club (All prices include postage and mailing expense.) 
name stamped in gold leaf on the cover, WITHOUT EXTRA ites 
CHARGE. Mail in your order at once. 


Plan NOW to start the New Year with this convenient helpful outfit. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


S20 NORTE MICHICAN AVENUE... CHICAE0 
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Published to Promote the Objects, Objectives and Public Affairs Activities 
of Kiwanis International, an Organization Based Upon the Principle of 
Service and Devoted to the Advancement of Individual, Community and 
National Welfare and to the Strengthening of International Goodwill. 
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June 21 
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WEEK: 
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CONSTITUTION WEEK: 
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THE COVER 


The cover design this month honors 
Kiwanis’ twenty-second birthday and 
calls particular attention to the fact that 
the magazine is very largely dedicated 
as to contents to the International Coun- 
cil. The Council, sometimes described 
as the "University of Kiwanis," provides 
inspirational and informational articles 
that should be read by all Kiwanians and 

their relatives and friends. 
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f == KIWANIS MAGAZINE is_ published 
monthly by Kiwanis International, a 
non-profit corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Illinois, representing 
all Kiwanis clubs in more than 1911 cities 
in the United States and Canada. Appli- 
cation made for transfer of second-class 
entry from the post office at Chicago, Illi- 
nois to the post office at Mount Morris, 
Illinois. 

As the official publication of Kiwanis In- 
ternational this magazine carries authorized 
notices and articles regarding the activi- 
ties and interests of the organization. Re- 
sponsibility is not assumed for the opinions 
expressed by authors of other articles. 
Publication office at International Head- 
quarters. 


Editor: Frep. C. W. PARKER 


Managing Editor and Advertising Manager 
MERTON S, HeEIss 


Editorial Writer: Roe FULKERSON 


International Headquarters: 520 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Telephone: Whitehall 7478 


Eastern Advertising Representatives: 
Hevey & Durkee, 10 East 43rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Western Advertising Rep- 
resentative: Dwight H. Early, 100 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Advertising rates 
will be furnished on application. Copy- 
right, January, 1937, United States and 
Canada by Kiwanis International, 


15 Cents a Copy $1.50 a Year 





























A Message to You 


Sea faces 1987 in high spirits, with well-trained 
leaders, with a splendid program of objectives and 
public affairs activities. Never were our opportuni- 
ties greater nor our morale higher. The New Year awaits 
us, proffering a pen and a new page. Let us accept the 
challenge and write a record of action. Let it tell the tale 
of ninety thousand Kiwanians, bound together by the ties 
of enduring friendship and rejoicing in glorious fellow- 
ship, all participating personally in our activities as 
builders of better communities. 

This New Years message is not to the clubs but to 
each and every Kiwanian in Canada and the United 
States. It is a call for individual participation, for the giv- 
ing of your time and of your self to active work in one or 
more fields of Kiwanis endeavor. We have the program, 
we have the organization, but we need YOU, your enthu- 
siasm, and your personal service. I am counting on you, 


for with your help 1937 will be a great year in Kiwanis. 


“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart. the kindlier hand” 


Ue 










































ha, 


President, Kiwanis International 




































President Callen formally opens the sessions of the International Council, addressing the men whom 
the responsibility for the continued progress of Kiwanis.’’ 


“United We Shall Go Forward” 








-he declares constitute ‘‘a selected group that bears 


By A. COPELAND CALLEN 


International President 


selected group of Kiwanians, chosen by the dele- 

gates of the constituent clubs that comprise Ki- 
wanis International assembled in International or in Dis- 
trict Conventions. Some of you, the Past International 
Presidents, have stood where I am standing and have 
looked into the faces and into the hearts of the members 
of former Councils, and you 
were thrilled, as I am, by 
what you saw there. Others 
of you, my colleagues on the 
Board of Trustees, have had 
the responsibility of guiding 
the affairs of the corporate 
body we call Kiwanis. Twen- 
ty-nine of you have been 
picked to lead your respec- 
tive districts during 1937. Together we comprise the 
international Council authorized by the by-laws. 

By invitation there are also present the chairmen of 
the standing and special committees for 1937 for whose 
selection I assume complete responsibility, although I grate- 
fully acknowledge the suggestions and advice from many 
sources that aided me in making a choice. Secretary 
Parker and his staff are here, and “My Personal Page” 
in person, Roe Fulkerson. 

May I emphasize the point that we comprise a selected 
group, no one of us being here simply of his own volition, 
a selected group that bears the responsibility for the con- 
tinued progress of Kiwanis. We are the chosen leaders; 
ours is the task of training others, of creating, planning 


NA sstectet and guests of the Council represent a 


In message to International Council, leader 
urges united codperative effort to climb high 
road of service, advance cause of Kiwanis 
and attain new heights of achievement. build 


and promoting programs, of developing leadership and of 
inspiring leaders. 

Some call this the University of Kiwanis, with a presi- 
dent, deans, professors, and so forth. So it is, but in many 
ways I would prefer to consider the Council sessions as a 
sales school for a group of district sales managers who are 
to be trained and sent back to put on the greatest sales 
campaign in their experience 
—selling Kiwanis. If I were 
a general sales manager [ 
think I would expect such a 
sales school to result in four 
things: 

Fellowship that would 
unity and_ strength 

with the organization. 
Knowledge of the product 
and what it could do. 

A workable plan for organizing and conducting a suc- 
cessful sales campaign including the training of local 
managers and salesmen. 

Enthusiasm for the company, the product and the plan. 

Don’t miss this opportunity for fellowship, my first 
point. We are all co-workers, and you are missing a bet 
if you do not get acquainted with every person here. Your 
administration will be personalized if you know every past 
president, every member of the Board of Trustees, every 
governor, every committee chairman, every member of 
the Headquarters staff, and last but not least, Roe. 

Knowledge of the product is fundamental. Get to ap- 
preciate how our Kiwanis is built up and how it operates, 
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The committee chairmen will not only 
be showing us the uses to which Ki- 
wanis may be put and the manner of its 
functioning, but they will doubtless be 
suggesting new uses. Do not be over- 
whelmed by the new vision of Kiwanis 
and its possibilities, but take heart, 
because the product you are to sell has 
s0 many more opportunities for daily 
application than you ever dreamed. 

Bear in mind that the committee 
programs which will be presented to 
you are not outlines of something that 
must be done in every one of our 1900 
clubs. They are suggestive outlines, 
suggesting new uses that did not occur 
to previous club administrations. Some 
of those things can be picked out from 
that program and applied in every 
club in Kiwanis, I am sure. But I am 
equally sure that no club in Kiwanis 
can apply them all, no matter how 
strenuously these committee chairmen 
endeavor to sell you on their own par- 
ticular program. 

A sales conference that did not pre- 
sent and explain a sound, workable 
sales plan would be a waste of time, 
energy and money. You can become 
clear on every phase of district ad- 
ministration. You will see for your- 
selves just how the mechanics of Ki- 


wanis are set up and how the Head- 
quarters staff will cooperate with you 
in making your year an outstanding 
success. 

Enthusiasm will develop naturally. 
You are all enthused now. You came 
here eager for a new adventure in Ki- 
wanis and with high hopes and re- 
solves for 1937. You cannot fail to be 
inspired as you view the potentialities 
of the man power represented here. 

Our beloved Past International Presi- 
dent, Horace McDavid, used to quote 
those lines from the pen of John Oxen- 
ham: 

“To every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and A Way; 

And the high soul climbs the high road, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 

And in between on the misty flats, 

The rest drift to and fro. 

Yet to every man there openeth 

A high way and a low, 

And every man decideth 

Which way his soul shall go.” 

And then Horace would say, “Ki- 
wanis helps us find the true, high way 
of life.” 

Yes, my friends, we all have the 
power of choice. With you rests the 
decision as to which road of district 
administration or committee leadership 


Kiwanis International 


Democracy in its purest form rep- 
resented by organization and vital 
purposes behind activities inspire 
members to deeds and actions, 
Omaha Kiwanian tells Council. 


HIS subject, “Kiwanis Internation- 
Ta is so all-embracing and so 

limitless that it must be well de- 
fined in thought and expression, for 
the purpose of this presentation. This 
we shall do at the outset by suggesting 
that reference will be made to “name,” 
“form of government,” “organization 
structure,” and, most important of all, 
“fundamental purpose.” 

The words “Kiwanis International” 
have appeared literally millions of 
times in print, have been uttered mil- 
lions of times in the spoken word, and 
this in itself has burned them into the 
consciousness of the people of our two 
nations. 

Historically, they appeared first as our 
official name at the Denver Convention 
in 1924. Originally known as “Kiwanis 
Club,” from the very first because of 
the concurrent growth in Canada and 


the United States, our organization 
was popularly referred to as ‘‘Kiwanis 
Club International.”” It remained thus 
until our first convention in Canada, at 
Toronto, in 1922, when in the interna- 
tional atmosphere of our neighbor na- 
tion we became legally and officially 
“The Kiwanis Club  International.’’ 
From this was but a short step to our 
present name, “Kiwanis Internation- 
al.” 

We need to continually recall and 
repeat that like all other organizations 
which have permanence and a promis- 
ing future, Kiwanis International had 
a very simple beginning, its youthful 
growth, and attained its age of major- 
ity by the usual normal processes. This 
is significant, because growth, expe- 
rience, and a gradual cumulative in- 
fluence produce character and perma- 
nence. 

A word about organization structure. 
The basic unit of all authority and 
power in Kiwanis International is in 
the club. Here every Kiwanian may 
directly express his view and exert 
his influence. This is democracy in its 
purest form. 

The necessary organization of the 
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you will take. That choice must really 
be made now, for unless you take full 
advantage of the opportunities offered 
here you can scarcely hope to be pre- 
pared to climb the high road, but will 
almost inevitably slip down to the low 
road of lethargy or drift on the misty 
flats of inaction. Which road do you 
choose for yourself and for your en- 
thusiastic associates? 

Enthusiasm is unbounded. We need 
capable district administrators and the 
creative leadership of our International 
committees if we are to guide this 
enthusiasm in the right direction and 
put it to work in Kiwanis activities. 

I have been impressed, as I have 
visited district conventions and at- 
tended inter-club meetings since the 
Washington Convention, with the high 
tide of Kiwanis enthusiasm that is 
running full. 

Let us all join hands in a united co- 
operative effort to climb the high road 
of service, to advance the cause of Ki- 
wanis, to lead our Kiwanis army to 
new heights of achievements. I repeat: 
Isn’t it great to be partners in the 
work of Kiwanis and to share in the 
constructive fellowship of these Coun- 
cil days! 

United we shall go forward. 


By RAYMOND M. CROSSMAN 


Past International President 


clubs into a central governing and ad- 
ministrative body of wide territorial 
extent preserved the principle of de- 
mocracy in representative form. All 
clubs have equality in representation 
at the International Convention in 
exercise of the important powers of: 
(1) Election of International Officers 
and Trustees, (2) International legis- 
lation, and (3) Determination of In- 
ternational policies. 

When it became apparent that a 
more local and intimate administra- 
tion of clubs was required, under the 
general direction of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, the district was established and 
subsequently a further refinement was 
made in the subdivision of districts 
into divisions. These districts include 
clubs not only in geographical prox- 
imity, but those who for other reasons 
had natural and common ties that 
would contribute to the solidification of 
such clubs and create a district con- 
sciousness. Here again the supremacy 


of the club was recognized and main- 

tained in the equality of representa- 

tion in the district convention, in the 

exercise of more local but just as im- 
(Turn to page 62) 
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It Can Happen Anywhere 


The Preventive is "Intelligent, Ag- 
gressive and Serviceable Citizen- 
ship," and "Vote Intelligently" is 
a command of vital importance, 
says speaker in Council address. 


HAT is the ideal government? 

This was the question asked at 

the court of Periander of 
Corinth, and seven sages gave their re- 
spective answers. Bias said, “Where 
the law has no superior.” Thales: 
“Where the citizens are neither too rich 
nor too poor.” Anacharsis replied: 
“Where virtue is honored and vice de- 
tested.” Cleobulus: “Where the sub- 
jects fear guilt more than punishment.” 
Chilon replied: “Where the laws are 
more regarded than the orators,” and 
Solon said: “Where an injury done to 
the meanest subject is an insult upon 
the whole constitution.” 

In 1787 the sages of twelve of the 
thirteen original states in the name of 
“We the people” drafted the Constitu- 
tion of These United States, setting 
forth in the preamble their answer to 
this question, “What is the ideal gov- 
ernment?” 

First, “To form a more perfect 
union,” not a division between classes, 
not a division between labor and capi- 
tal. 

Second, “To establish justice,” not 
collective anarchy nor collective slav- 
ery, not for the poor nor the rich, not 
for the humblest nor the greatest, but 
for every citizen. 

Third, “To provide a common de- 
fense,” not the defense of groups or 
classes but the common defense of all 
our people against invaders from within 
as well as foreign invasion. 

Fourth, “To promote the general wel- 
fare,” we have had so many free rides 
on the political merry-go-round that we 
are dizzy in the belief that general wel- 
fare means political welfare. The pion- 
eers of our nation had no trouble in un- 
derstanding the meaning of “general 
welfare” but today’s social absurdities 
and political utopias are confusing ex- 
periments. 

Fifth, “To secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity,” 
this has been amended in the minds of 
many of our citizens, by adding the 
words “regardless of the liberty of oth- 
ers” and applying it to individuals in- 
stead of “We the people.” 

It is more than remarkable that the 
framers of our Constitution made no ex- 
periments in government. The basic 
law of our land is as sound and prac- 


tical today as it was 150 years ago and 
with the exception of one amendment 
the additions to our Constitution have 
remained unchanged. 

To our pioneer citizens patriotism, 
loyalty, intelligence and _ spirituality 
were marks of success; today these 
elements of citizenship are targets of 
subtle satire, and men who call them- 
selves citizens demand greater welfare 
and liberty with less and less responsi- 
bility and loyalty. 

Kiwanis International requests our 
members “to develop, by precept and 
example, a more intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship.” 


Need is for More 
Intelligent Citizens 

We need more intelligent citizens 
rather than more material resources 
and intelligence which will warn us 
of the evils of Naziism, Fascism, Com- 
munism, Syndicalism, Anarchism and 
Nihilism together with the antidotes of 
religion, science, philosophy and laws. 
We have lost our way, forgetting how to 
live together. The basic law of our 
government should be the guide to sane 
modernization of living without losing 
the fundamentals of life and govern- 
ment. 

To fully appreciate the cali for action 
is our first need. Twelve years ago at 
the Denver Convention, Fred R. Mar- 
vin, associate editor of the New York 
Commercial, warned us saying, “And 
now that you have this inheritance do 
you wish to pass it on to your children? 
If so, what are you doing to prevent its 
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By EDMUND F. ARRAS 


Past International Presideni 


being destroyed ere the coming of an- 
other generation? 

“Do you want this thing called Bol- 
shevism here? Well, you are going te 
get it unless you, good Kiwanians, filled 
with Kiwanis spirit and all others like 
you, join together to destroy it ere it 
destroy you.” 

Do you remember the invincible mon- 
archy of Russia which ruled with an 
iron hand? Do you remember the 
boasts of German statesmen as to the 
strength of their government? Do you 
remember the unanimity of the people 
of the French Republic? ‘Do you re- 
member the religious solidarity of 
Italy? Do you remember when the 
I. W. W. was a discredited group of 
radical, nomadic workmen? Today we 
have a communistic candidate for pres- 
ident of the United States placed upon 
the ballots of various states beside 
those parties which pride themselves 
upon their patriotism and loyalty. 

It is no longer a question of voting. It 
is now a question of voting intelligently. 
The vote of the most ignorant, vicious, 
communist counts just as much as the 
vote of our most esteemed citizen. Re- 
gardless of the future welfare of the 
nation, prior to the last general elec- 
tion, voters were urged to vote for this 
or that party because they, as individ- 
uals, had or would profit financially. 

This placing of the temporal above 
the permanent, the material above the 
spiritual, the individual above the gov- 
ernment has established in the minds 
of the thoughtless, the belief that gov- 
ernment is not of the people and by the 
people, but solely for the people. 


Lindbergh's Reply Worthy 
of Lasting Memory 


When Colonel Lindbergh landed in 
Paris on his famous flight, he was 
cabled the offer of a contract for a mil- 
lion dollars. His brief reply is worthy 
of lasting memory. “You must re- 
member,” he cabled, “this expedition 
was not organized to make money but 
to advance aviation.” Such controlling 
ideals were not the result of an emer- 
gency but the result of intelligent train- 
ing. 

Regardless of party or candidate, in- 
telligent, aggressive, citizens must 
think of domestic tranquility, national 
welfare, liberty and life itself. If we 
were warned that our homes and lives 
were in danger, we would not hesitate 
to use every means of protection. 

With warnings all about us the 
American people are playing with gov- 

(Turn to page 59) 














AY I be permitted to state that 
M Kiwanis has already contrib- 

uted very considerably to the 
creation and perpetuation of the good 
will and harmonious relationships ex- 
isting between our two countries, the 
United States and Canada. 

This is, after all, only a practical 
manifestation of. encouraging’ the 
policy of “The Good Neighbor,” so 
aptly referred to by your President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, upon his visita- 
tion to His Excellency Right Honor- 
able Lord Tweedsmuir on July 31 last. 

Canada greeted your President with 
open arms, and international good will 
was pledged anew at the Quebec meet- 
ing. In a handclasp between two na- 
tions, Lord Tweedsmuir and President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt pledged anew 
the old friendship between Canada and 
the United States. Under the shadow 
of Quebec’s gaunt old citadel, reminis- 
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A Lesson in Inter- 


By F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K. C. 


International Vice President 


cent of a battled past, they exchanged 
the tokens of a century-long peace. And, 
while thousands looked on, the Canadian 
governor-general and the United States 
chief executive spoke of the bright fu- 
ture they hoped would grow out of that 
amity. They spoke to the world of “the 
beauty and the blessings of peace.” 

What of the future? My message 
to all Kiwanians and kindred organi- 
zations is to actively combat those 
agencies and forces seeking to destroy 
democracy by the use of unconstitu- 
tional methods. 

Our two great countries, the United 
States and Canada, 


isolation is the wrong solution. The 
acid test, after all, is new markets, 
and the solution apparently would 
be recovery through international co- 
dperation. Otherwise the millions 
unemployed will probably remain un- 
employed. Kiwanis is rendering its 
contribution. Let us not hesitate, but 
continue. Let us embody this plat- 
form solidly in our public affairs pro- 
gram between the United States and 
Canada. And let us not forget that 
the permanent retention of entente 
cordiale between the United States 
and Canada is a living monument of 

good will and har- 


are possibly the Gaands and the United Stites monious relation- 
youngest and great- Wes of Geant fal f ships of the world 
est exponents of — = ron — today. 

democracy in the Peace When the people 
world today, and of the world are all 
Kiwanis should constitute itself a con- Kiwanians, and the Golden Rule is 
stant bulwark between democracy and practiced by precept and example, 


any form of autocracy. 

Our pioneers bequeathed us a truly 
rich inheritance, freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the 
pursuit of personal happiness; a land 
rich in natural resources, and a stand- 
ard of living second to none. Let us, 
therefore, in Kiwanis, consider our- 
selves in effect special trustees, if you 
will, of this great inheritance, so that 
we may preserve and perpetuate these 
blessings, so as to be able to pass them 
on for the enjoyment of our successors. 

I wish to call to your attention the 
Harding International Good Will 
Memorial which was erected by Ki- 
wanis International in Stanley Park, 
Vancouver. More recently there have 
been erected eight or more Kiwanis 
bronze boundary peace tablets on the 
international border at different points 
of prominence. 

The feeling is growing gradually 
that all English-speaking countries 
with democratic institutions should 
stand together for the preservation of 
civilization as we know it and desire 
it. Each may learn and benefit from 
the other. Personally, I would be very 
much pleased to see Kiwanis spread 
and be disseminated among the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. I think that 
would assist very materially to remove 
our present isolation. 

It has been shown that isolated re- 
covery is practically impossible, that 
the surplus of foodstuff is only ap- 
parent. It could easily be removed 
if the people of the world consumed 
what they should and stopped the dis- 
astrous system of economic isolation. 

It is also said that the wrong path 
was chosen to reconstruct the world 
after the Great War, and apparently 
Europe has realized now that economic 


then with our objects, objectives and 
policies we would truly have attained 
the millennium. 

The United States and Canada 
should give a clear-cut message to the 
Old World, and it should be that of 
peace. What the world needs at this 
moment more than anything else is a 
breathing space. 

The United States and Canada are 
giving a demonstration to the world of 
how neighboring nations could merge 
differences and get along on friendly 
terms. It is the spirit of brotherhood, 
and not material wealth, that makes a 
nation truly great. It is the spirit of 
the love of a country that makes one a 
patriot, and patriotism is best dis- 
played in promoting the peace and 
welfare of one’s country while foster- 
ing at the same time all the move- 
ments that make for international 
friendship. 

The hope seems to be that prepara- 
tion abroad will halt intimidation. It 
may do so, but there can be no denial 
that in this beneficent age, when civili- 
zation shines with a glory never seen 
before in the history of man, the in- 
stincts compelling the lustful motives 
of nations are more horrible in their 
conceptions than ever were those of 
the savages in their worst stages of 
barbarism. 

In North America, Kiwanis should 
strive to constantly thwart all undem- 
ocratic influences and sponsor good 
will, harmonious relationships and the 
practice of the Golden Rule. Civiliza- 
tion as we know it and desire it will 
apparently only be saved through 
united codperation of all English- 
speaking people who know and believe 
in tolerance. 

(Turn to page 63) 














national Good Will 


By JAMES M. LYNCH 


International Vice President 


NE should be very happy to re- 
OC) spond on behalf of the United 

States to an International Good 
Will address from a citizen of the 
Dominion of Canada. We have long 
been proud of the friendship and the 
understanding existing between the 
peoples of the two nations, separated 
by what is commonly termed a 
“boundary line.” 

Certainly that line that exists in 
imagination only, has been wiped out 
so far as Kiwanis is concerned. I per- 
sonally have as many friends, I think, 
comparatively, among the Canadians 
as I have among the Americans. And 
I am very happy to think that Kiwanis 
is contributing something at least to- 
ward the elimination of any jealousies 
or any causes of discord which might 
exist. 

During the past of our history, we 
here in the United States at one time 
fell out with each other. There was a 
great Civil War between the North 
and the South, when men related by 
blood sometimes, and certainly by all 
sorts of ties, went to war with each 
other. Isn’t it a rather remarkable 
commentary that although we in the 
United States have fallen out and 
fought among ourselves, we have 
never fallen out or fought with our 
brothers across the border in Canada! 
Certainly to all the world that is a 
sample of what can be accomplished 
through international codperation and 
good will. 

As I try to learn in my own heart 
the causes for this long-standing peace 
between the United States and Cana- 
da, I am reminded of three old words 
which Saint Paul wrote, when he said 
that there was faith, there was hope, 
and there was charity. I think the 
first reason that we have gotten along 
with Canada is because we have had 
faith in each other. We have never 
desired to annex Canada, never de- 
sired to do anything that might vex 
Canada, and so Canada has had faith 
in our good inten- 
tions, and certainly 
Canada has never 
desired to annex us 
or to do anything 
that might disturb 
our tranquility, and we have faith in 
the good friends of Canada. 

I think, too, we might use that word 
“faith” in another sense. We have a 
common faith in the supremacy of the 
democratic ideal, in the building up of 
a civilization along the lines which 
these two nations have been building. 
We have that common faith in the 
common heritage which is ours, of 
democracy, and of the freedom of the 
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individual, and the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. There- 
fore, we have this common faith. And 
then I think we have a common hope. 
I think we have the hope that as the 
years go on, this world will grow bet- 
ter, and that wars shall some day 
cease. I think we have a common hope 
that these two great nations will pro- 
vide the place where men shall finally 
realize their high destiny, where men 
will know that there is a democracy of 
opportunity for every individual, 
where eventually perhaps many, many 
years from now poverty shall be abol- 
ished, where the social structure shall 
be so constructed that there will be no 
need for the prisons of this land, no 
under-privileged left in all these two 
countries. 

It may be a dream, but I believe it 
is a common hope that is cherished by 
these two countries, settled as they 
were by pioneers who blazed their 
ways through the wildernesses, hewed 
down the trees with which to make 
their homes and houses, and who have 
builded in this great North American 
Continent these two splendid civiliza- 
tions. 

Then we have charity, and I mean 
mutual understanding, mutual toler- 
ance. I know in the past there have 
been times when we have done things 
which vexed Canada, we have done 
things which we perhaps should not 
have done, but Canada had tolerance 
and understanding, and we can adjust 
those differences, just as men adjust 
the differences that arise between 
them in their daily lives. So Canada 
and the United States have that com- 
mon understanding, that mutual 
tolerance. From these two nations the 
world could draw a very great les- 
son. Nowhere else in all the world 
has anything like this ever happened 
before. Over in Europe today and for 
years past, even since the World War, 
they have been building fortifications, 
they have been raising armies, they 
have been trying to 
strengthen this of- 
fensive and defen- 
sive position. Here 
in America, on this 
side of the Atlantic, 
in Canada, we have not thought about 
a fort, about a gun, about a ship. What 
a wonderful lesson it would be if all 
mankind could get that as an ideal 
toward which to work! 

As you have been reminded, eight- 
een years ago at eleven o’clock today 
the guns ceased firing, and all was 
quiet on the western front. As we 
look back across the years since then, 
we see that the great dream of peace 
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which was born in the hearts of some 
of the idealists of the nations, like 
Woodrow Wilson, back in those days, 
has apparently been shattered. Out of 
the peace of Versailles there came not 
peace. The national jealousies and 
hatreds have not been eradicated by 
that document. They can only be 
eradicated by planting in the hearts of 
men the seeds of love, kindness and 
understanding, by getting them to 
have a common faith, a common hope, 
and a charity one for the other. 

As we recall the tragedy and the 
carnage of those days of ’17 and ’18, 
remember the tremendous sacrifice of 
blood and men that it took to win that 
war, may we not in the shadow of the 
memory of that great day eighteen 
years ago lift our arms in a fervent 
prayer to Almighty God and pray: 
“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest 
we forget, lest we forget.” 





Use Your Headquarters 


Sympathetic, intelligent and sound 
guidance available to all officers, 
committees, districts and clubs, is 

assertion of executive in explana- 
tory address to Council 


HE secretary of an influential club 
‘T recents replied to an inquiry of 

the Service Department of Head- 
quarters regarding the lack of re- 
ported activities of his club. The in- 
quiry was prompted by the report of 
the lieutenant governor following an 
official visit. This secretary, who has 
given six years of voluntary service to 
his club, stated he was not in favor of 
reporting in detail because it gave 
Headquarters a justified excuse for 
building up an unnecessary clerical 
force at greatly increased cost of opera- 
tion, 

Last week in a club discussion about 
its adopted plan for the election of 
its officers the statement was made that 
International (meaning Headquarters) 
would not approve any deviation from 
the by-law requirements and a member 
in the heat of argument stated: “Head- 
quarters is al- 
ways interfering 
with the desires 
of the clubs.” 

A gentleman 
wrote that he was 
not receiving his 
magazine and in- 
dignantly stated 
he had been a 
member for elev- 
en years, had al- 
ways received his 
magazines, had a 
complete file and 
now that was 
broken by our 
carelessness. 

Now I could 
go on mentioning criticism of Head- 
quarters, which in my opinion is usual- 
ly made in good faith. However, these 
will suffice to make my point that these 
gentlemen didn’t know what they were 
talking or writing about Headquarters 
or Headquarters procedure. 

The first didn’t know that the month- 
ly report blank was not revised by 
Headquarters to provide for more de- 
tail but by the Achievement Reports 
Committee with the approval of the 
Board. He did not know that the com- 
mittee did not make the recommenda- 
tions until after the chairman had dis- 
cussed the matter with us to find out the 
effect on Headquarters operation and 
that the revision required no change in 
personnel but only a slight revision in 


the form of our master graphs and the 
routing of the material. 

The second did not realize that 
Headquarters, under the authority of 
the Board of Trustees, would merely 
suggest that inasmuch as after con- 
siderable study and debate the club 
had adopted election procedure in Au- 
gust which had been approved they’d 
better follow the by-laws this year and 
until they could again be legally 
changed and that the responsibility for 
adherence to the by-laws was on their 
board of directors, not Headquarters 
or the International Board of Trus- 
tees. 

The gentleman who missed the mag- 
azine did not know that his club or at 
least the club’s secretary thought more 
of the club’s record of attendance than 
of the member’s unbroken years of 
affiliation and that when illness was 
going to interfere with the club’s rec- 
ord, he had been deleted in the month- 
ly report, which, of course, not only 
broke his official membership but inas- 
much as it came just before July 1, 
stopped his magazine as well. 

Happily, it is a fact that for every 
letter of justified or unjustified crit- 
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icism, there are many of appreciation 
for service performed acceptably by 
the secretary, staff, field representa- 
tives and other employees of Head- 
quarters from those who know what 
they want and how to get it. 


Facilities of and Help Available at 
Headquarters 


It is essential for you who are to 
administer the activities of Interna- 
tional committees, districts, and 1,900 
clubs to be entirely familiar with the 
facilities of and the help available at 
Headquarters. It is desirable for 
Headquarters that you should have an 
intelligent and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the load we carry and the limita- 
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By GEORGE W. KIMBALL 
Assistant Secretary 


tion of our authority. 

If the fact that we had but six full 
time men on our field service staff had 
been understood by a lieutenant gov- 
ernor, he would not have been indig- 
nant when we could not respond to his 
Saturday wire for a field man to be 
present at a sponsoring meeting Mon- 
day night. 

If a convention city chairman had 
understood about our Supply Depart- 
ment, he would not have written to 
a distant supply house for his conven- 
tion badges, paying for them five cents 
more than we charge for badges which 
the supply house purchased from us. 

Had a large city club known of our 
willingness to discuss and examine by- 
laws through our Executive Depart- 
ment, it would have checked with us 
before going through all of the pro- 
cedure of amendments and the expense 
of printed rosters, including the by- 
laws, only to find that changes 
adopted by International conventions 
several years before had not been 
eared for. 

If clubs knew of the numerous ac- 
ceptable and successful programs to 
finance their activities that are avail- 
able upon request, 
many would not 
resort to ques- 
tionable methods 
which are not in 
keeping with Ki- 
wanis. standards 
nor any more suc- 


cessful. 
= If lieutenant 
. Jn a governors know 
) “Ym 2 Z that their visita- 
f ti \ tion reports form 


not only a part of 
the official rec- 
ords but a basis 
for constructive 
service follow-up, 
they will not only 
file complete, frank reports but they 
will file them early enough so that their 
clubs may have the benefit of the sug- 
gestions available before the adminis- 
trative year is practically over. 

If districts and clubs know that they 
do not need to hire men or pay for 
suggestions to publicize events or oc- 
casions but can have the service upon 
request of Headquarters, they will save 
money and also, in most instances, 
secure more effective copy. 

If members realize that the space 
available for items and pictures in the 
magazine must be fairly apportioned 
among 1,900 clubs, they will not be 
grieved because their club does not 
appear in every issue. 

(Turn to page 59) 
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Live All Your Life! 


By FRED G. 


McALISTER 


International Trustee 


London, Ontario, Kiwanian in 
Council address offers definite 
suggestions on what to do in 
the way of cultural and rec- 
icithiail use of the new leisure. 


OMEONE has pointed out that the 
S agitation which was commenced 
for a five-day week is likely to end 
with a demand for a five-day week end. 
Unfortunately, the problem cannot 
be disposed of with a jest; nor is it a 
matter of gratuitous uplift, or force- 
feeding of masses of people with a cul- 
ture they do not want or appreciate, 
as a stop-gap in an appallingly vast 
vacuum. 

It is, rather, a matter of cultivating 
a whole range of new wants that will 
call upon the agencies of production 
and distribution to reorganize and re- 
align themselves to satisfy them. 

The center of the stage in public 
thought and discussion has too long 
been held by the agitation regarding 
hours of labor and the amount of 
money, wages being paid, and this has 
eclipsed the more significant and vital 
fact that the real income of an indi- 
vidual and the factor in life that should 
hold the center of the stage, is the 
quantity and quality of goods and serv- 
ices which he is enabled to consume. 
That is his real income, and it would 
seem, therefore, that it is in this area 
of increasing the quantity and quality 
of human wants that the solution of 
many of our problems, including that 
of leisure time, lies. For with a cul- 
tivation of consumption of goods and 
services there follows, in logical se- 
quence, an awakening of markets, a 
revival of production, re-employment, 
strengthening prices, higher standards 
of living and an increased measure of 
human happiness. 

We are not interested, of course, in 
consumption merely for consumption’s 
sake, but rather for the sake of the 
ultimate result to be secured for the 
individual. 

Ten thousand people spending an 
afternoon hiking over the hillsides in 
active pursuit of their respective 
hobbies, will be happier and healthier 
than the same number sitting in a 
stadium passively watching a baseball 
game; and they will consume as many 
hot dogs and use up a good deal more 
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shoe leather at the same time; so that, 
in addition to assisting the individual, 
both play and commerce, except com- 
mercialized play, will be better off. 

Let us, therefore, organize hours of 
productive consumption, if we may use 
that term, hours filled with activities 
rather than “passivities.” Let us mul- 
tiply the occasions on which people find 
themselves in active participation in 
group projects rather than in passive 
reception of prearranged programs, 
Such group activity in which the in- 
dividual participates has the added ad- 
vantage of bringing him into personal 
rather than impersonal association 
with his fellows and that process helps 
greatly in bringing about the ultimate 
goal of improved personality. 


A Renaissance of Recreation 


Translated into terms of social life, 
picture the communities scattered 
everywhere over this continent becom- 
ing, for example, increasingly color 
conscious, under Kiwanis leadership 
through the fostering of added mem- 
bership and interest in horticultural 
societies; picture their turning, in the 
winter months, empty storerooms and 
warehouses into workshops for the 
building of water-craft so that with the 
coming of summer their stretches of 
lake and river would be broken with 
the splash of the paddle and dotted 
with sails; picture them filling empty 
attics with the quiet enthusiasm of the 
woodcarver, the bookbinder, the painter 
and a multitude of other amateur art- 
ists, astronomers and craftsmen; or- 
ganizing also, as indeed we have been 
doing, swimming, skating, basketball, 
badminton and other amateur sports 
and public speaking and debating 
groups; participating not only in the 
new era of house building, but breath- 
ing new life into its houses by adapting 
and amplifying the multiple arts of 
home making; awakening a new appre- 
ciation of color design and form; re- 
discovering and passing on to future 
generations each community its own 
traditions by marking and preserving 
its historical sites as over fifty com- 
munities are already doing under Ki- 
wanis leadership; restocking lakes and 
streams with fish as numerous other 
Kiwanis-inspired communities are do- 
ing; recovering the waste areas of hills 
and plains with forest seedlings as a 
priceless inheritance of beauty and 
utility to succeeding generations; giv- 
ing to this present generation a re- 





creation of the heritage of music 
through the establishment of bands, 
orchestras, choral societies and musical 
festivals. 

This brief outline suggests in a gen- 
eral way the possibilities in awakening 
aspirations for definite active personal 
participation in a wide range of new 
interests and community enterprises 
for a renaissance of recreation. 

What then is the proper procedure in 
promoting this program? My sug- 
gestion is that we commence each in 
our own club, with our club committee, 
where we are and with what we have. 

Two headings occur to me: 


A. Finding out what we have. Few of 
us know. Start with a survey of 
existing facilities. What organiza- 
tions have you now? What are 
they aiming to do? What are they 
actually doing? That will save 
duplication. It will indicate what 
is already going on around you, and 
also show you what your people 
are having to do without, all for 
want of a little local leadership. 

B. Using what we have. In this con- 
nection I should like to make four 
suggestions. 


(1) A public library. Let us see to 
it that it is restocked with re- 
liable, up-to-the-minute, thought 
provoking, action inspiring ma- 
terial, and let us make sure also 
that groups of young people of 
school age, in and out of school, 
and also adults, are taken there, 
conducted through, shown how 
to use it. That will help you sell 
your program to the people. 

I mention here groups of young 
people out of school in recogni- 
tion of the fact that over ninety 
per cent of our young people 
past high school age are not high 
school graduates. I am _ not 
suggesting that we try to make 
students of them or of the ad- 
(Turn to page 62) 
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An Ounce of Canadianism De- 
feats a Ton of Communism 


OUR Committee on Public Af- 
¥ ‘sis for Canada is deeply con- 

scious of the opportunity for serv- 
ice with which it finds itself vested by 
your authority. 

The form in which our program is 
drawn up is a departure from the 
standard forms previously seen by the 
Committee. We have endeavored to 
make it more informative. Assuming 
that it is self-explanatory, I should 
like to make but one reference before 
passing on to a brief discussion of the 
broader policy of the Committee—I 
refer to international good will be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

As a representative of the Canadian, 
the minority group in Kiwanis, I seize 
upon this opportunity, as I do all op- 
portunities, to pay sincere tribute and 
respect to your great nation. Our 
countries are separated by a boundary 
line. The world over the word “bound- 
ary” implies a danger line on either side 
of which one sees the glitter of bay- 
onets, barbed wires and mass fortifica- 
tions. It was left to our countries to 
give the word “boundary” a new 
significance. It was left to us to make 
it a line that unites two countries. 
The importance of good will between 
our peoples cannot be over-emphasized. 
That is as it should be, for if we turn 
back the centuries just a few, even to 
the time of Shakespeare, the United 
States herself lay concealed in the 
womb of the same great and fertile 
motherland which gave each of us 
birth. 
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You will therefore accord me the 
privilege of making a friendly sugges- 
tion, that Kiwanis clubs in the United 
States have a great opportunity to 
promote a more enlightened opinion 
regarding Canada. Hundreds of your 
citizens annually visit our country dis- 
mayed to find that the ground is not 
covered with ice and snow in midsum- 
mer. Imagine my surprise a few years 
ago when visiting a small school for 
orphan children sponsored by one of 
your clubs, to find that the matron had 
no knowledge of the fact that people 
in Canada spoke the English language. 
She believed we had a language of our 
own such as the Italians, Germans, or 
other nations have. And so I might 
enlarge indefinitely. 

Yes, thank God, we speak a common 
language, because to know the affinity 
of tongues seems the only way to pro- 
mote the affinity of nations. 


“ase 


i 
| 
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Reverting to the broad policy of 
the Committee, I wish to give it as our 
considered opinion that the time has 
now arrived for Kiwanis in Canada to 
take an aggressive and dominant place 
in public affairs. We intend to be 
recognized as an influence and force 
for good; and to secure the recogni- 
tion in public affairs that we have 
already attained in the realm of social 
welfare and philanthropy. Our Com- 
mittee have already met the leaders in 
our governments and our national or- 
ganizations, and we have offered to 
ally our forces in the promotion of 
any objective, subject, however, to cer- 
tain reservations, for the good of our 
people and the communities in which 
they live. We were cordially received 
and invited to submit memorandums 
regarding our views on major problems. 
At a later conference our recommenda- 
tions were given most serious consid- 
eration, and one of our suggestions has 
already been incorporated into the na- 
tional policy. The subjects dealt with 
by your Committee are: 

The unemployment problem general- 
ly and more specifically as it relates to 
the employment of single men on al- 
ready established farms (under govern- 
ment assistance to the employer) in- 
stead of in concentration camps, and, 
secondly, the placing of married peo- 
ple on established farms by making 
possible financial loans to the farmers 
at low rates of interest to construct 
modest homes on their farms for the 
use of married employees. You must 
grant to these farmers the right to 
maintain the privacy of their homes. 
The farmer housewife has already suf- 
ficient to do, without conducting a 
boarding house for the hired help. By 
this method these employed farmers 

(Turn to page 58) 
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reciprocate the kind things said by 

“Doug”? Bremner, and that we will 
try to take to heart those admonitions 
for a better understanding of Canada, 
its country and its citizens. 

The Public Affairs Committee of the 
United States, represented by its Chair- 
man, is in a very happy position this 
morning because of what took place 
Thursday afternoon, yesterday morn- 
ing, and this morning, because on 
Thursday afternoon you had an ad- 
dress on that fourth constitutional ob- 
ject of Kiwanis International, and yes- 
terday the various points of the Public 
Affairs activities for 1936-37 were 
separately presented, this morning we 
had a demonstration of a forum, and 
now before me this splendid address 
from the Chairman of the Committee 
for Canada. 

I think we are all happy that Kiwanis 
has come to the point where its men 
believe and are firmly resolved to pre- 
sent in the clubs and by the clubs 
these subjects of public affairs, public 
affairs which have to do with our Fed- 
eral Government, with our states, and 
with our communities, and it seems to 
me there is no subject which touches 
the lives and the well-being of our 
people which is not properly a public 
affairs matter and properly for our 
consideration, whether it be the adop- 
tion by Congress of a measure for 
nation-wide promotion of a project, or 
whether it is a school bond issue in 
our own community. 

I firmly believe that as we state in 
our program Kiwanis clubs are proper 
means to present those things to not 
only our members but to the people of 
our community. We had a demonstra- 
tion this morning of the presentation 
of sides of a problem. In the history 
of our club we find that thing is grow- 
ing and has been proved, particularly 
during this year, of great benefit and 
advantage to our members and to those 
with whom they come in contact. 

A personal reference. Last July the 
president of a small club in the State 
of Indiana was visiting in my city. 
Through his sister, whom I know, I 
took him to our club, and as we went 
there I said, “Stephens, you are going 
to see something perhaps new to you. 
There is to be a discussion today of 
one of the twenty-three propositions 
which is to be presented on our ballot 
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for decision in November, namely, the 
chain store tax. There are to be two 
speakers, each presenting one side of 
the problem,”’ 

He had a puzzled look and said, 
“Aren’t you fearful of the results? 
Won’t some of your members be pro- 
voked at such a program?” 

I said, “If they are not tolerant 
enough, if they are not Americans 
enough to be willing to sit and listen to 
both sides of a proposition, one of 
which may be opposed to their own 
ideas, they are not men for Kiwanis. If 
our principles and purposes have not 
taught us tolerance, a desire to thor- 
oughly hear and thoroughly consider 
matters of public affairs and matters 
of concern to the people, then we are 
not Kiwanis.” 

This matter was presented by two 
young men, one sent out by those fa- 
voring the chain store tax, one by those 
opposed, men who happened to be fra- 
ternity brothers in college, diametrical- 
ly opposed in their ideas but friendly 
in their presentation. When this man 
from Indiana left, he said, “I have a 
new vision of the possibilities of Ki- 
wanis.” 

So I believe that through the evolu- 
tion of Kiwanis we have thoroughly 
come to the point where we can and 
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properly should use our clubs for this 
purpose. 

Now the promotion of that is another 
and a difficult problem. May I for the 
moment, Governors-elect, go back to 
five years ago when I sat where you 
are sitting today, and think what 
would be my reaction if this matter 
had been presented to me. In other 
words, what would I do if I were a 
Governor for 1937? 

For nearly three days you have sat 
here. You have been instructed and 
you have been inspired, and you have 
been educated in the duties of your po- 
sition. Now we are about to depart for 
our homes, and I am going back now in 
mind as Governor-elect. What am I 
going to do to present this thing? These 
public affairs activities, following the 
fourth and sixth constitutional objects 
and the second objective for this con- 
vention year, how am I going to make 
those things effective? How am I go- 
ing to put Kiwanis in position of creat- 
ing and maintaining a sound public 
opinion? 

Well, I am going to do it this way 
as a Governor-elect. I am going home 
and as soon as it is possible after that 
arrival I am going to retire to my 
library, if I have one, or to some quiet 
place. I am going to find the easiest 
chair I have. I am going to light my 
pipe or my cigar or my cigarette, or 
whatever I smoke. If J don’t smoke, 
I will do the next best thing. And I 
am going to sit down there and go into 
conference with (Turn to page 58) 
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The International Council 


Winter Term of “University of 
Kiwanis" held in Chicago with 
International and district leaders 
presenting inspiring programs of 
activities. 


Twenty-nine district governors- 
elect, 17 chairmen of Interna- 
tional committees and one member of a 
committee substituting for the chair- 
man, 12 of the past International presi- 
dents and all of the International officers 
during the series of sessions of the In- 
ternational Council held in Chicago, No- 
vember 11 to 14, not only accepted the 
quoted slogan of International Presi- 
dent A. Copeland Callen but made it 
very evident that they were united and 
were in the process of going forward. 
The slogan to them was a statement, 
not an appeal. 

It was a group of men who recog- 
nized there was work before them in 
addition to the work being done by them. 
As a supplement to and in explanation 
of President Callen’s slogan of “United 
we shall go forward” were his signifi- 
cant words, “Never were our opportuni- 
ties greater, nor our morale higher.” 

The International Council is com- 
posed of the officers, district governors- 
elect, and past International presidents, 
and there were present by invitation 
the chairmen of the International com- 
mittees. 

Those who have for years been at- 
tending the of the Interna- 
tional Council know that each year a 
different attitude 
is shown by the 
members, a differ- 
ent sort of inter- 
est in the pros- 
pects for the com- 
ing year. This 
year the men who 
will serve their 
districts as gov-. 
ernors for 1937 
and the men who 
head the Interna- 
tional committees 
for the calendar 
year displayed to 
President Callen 
a complete appre- 
ciation of his 
urge for action 
and still more ac- 
tion, and at the 
same time made 
it very evident 
they were thor- 
oughly prepared 
to take on the 


‘| J rwent we shall go forward!” 


sessions 


opening address to the Council. 


duties ahead of them. It was a group 
of thoroughly experienced leaders who 
faced the President when on Wednesday 
noon, November 11, he formally opened 
the Council. 

The President suggested that the 
Council could well be considered as a 
sales school. He compared the gov- 
ernors to a group of district sales man- 
agers who were to be trained and sent 
back to put on the greatest sales cam- 
paign in their experience—selling Ki- 
wanis. Opening a half day earlier 
than it has in previous years, this 1936 
Council got off to an interesting start 
with the message of the President and 
expressions of international good will 
by F. Trafford Taylor, St. Boniface, 
Manitoba, and James M. Lynch, Flor- 
ence, South Carolina, International 
Vice-Presidents. “The United States 
and Canada,” said Vice-President Tay- 
lor, “are giving a demonstration to the 
world of how neighboring nations can 
merge differences and get along on 
friendly terms.” From Vice-President 
Lynch came the declaration that ‘‘Can- 
ada and the United States offer a sam- 
ple of what can be accomplished 
through international codperation and 
good will.” 

Kiwanis International was defined 
by Past President Raymond M. Cross- 
man in a powerfully informative ad- 
dress as resolving itself to a very sim- 
ple formula: “It is the individual Ki- 
wanian who believes in and works for 
peace, who adopts for himself and lives 
according to the tenets of our philos- 
ophy of life, who with head and heart 
and hand takes his place among the 





“United We Shall Go Forward,” announces International President A. Copeland Callen in his 
Seated to the left is International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. 
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builders of the nation. Kiwanis Inter- 
national is you, and you, and you.” 

Assistant Secretary Kimball this 
year urged that all Kiwanians, most 
especially officers of districts and clubs, 
make use of Kiwanis International 
Headquarters. In previous years he 
has described the personnel and the 
departmental activities at Headquar- ' 
ters. This year he told how to make 
use of the available facilities. Im- 
mediately following Assistant Secre- 
tary Kimball’s address members of the 
Council visited International Head- 
quarters, across the street from the 
Medinah Club where the Council ses- 
sions were being held. It wound up a 
fine first session of the Council and it 
was observed that every district gov- 
ernor and every chairman visited 
Headquarters and displayed an active 
interest in its operation. In the eve- 
ning there was an informal get-togeth- 
er dinner, attended also by the ladies 
who accompanied their husbands to 
Chicago. 

The second day of the Council very 
appropriately opened with an able ad- 
dress on ‘“‘Leadership Training’’ by In- 
ternational Trustee Bennett O. Knud- 
son. Trustee Knudson is chairman of 
the board Committee on Leadership 
Training, appointed by President Cal- 
len, which committee has prepared 
outlines of leadership training courses. 

He explained the necessity of the va- 
rious leadership training schools to be 
held in the districts and offered proven 
plans for the handling of these schools. 

Finances are of course intensely in- 
teresting to all Kiwanians. While ‘‘the 
state of the treas- 
ury” was not as 
all-important this 


ae 


year as it has 
been in some 
years past, In- 


ternational] 
Treasurer H. G. 
Hatfield never- 
theless occupied 
a very important 
part in the pro- 
gram when he 
presented in de- 
tail the condition 
of Kiwanis Inter- 
national from a 
dollars and cents 
standpoint. It is 
of course no par- 
ticular news to 
state that Treas- - 
urer Hatfield’s 
report showed Ki- 
wanis Interna- 
tional in a solidly 
substantial finan- 
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cial condition. 

Trustee Charles S. Donley, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, fol- 
lowed Treasurer Hatfield and explained 
budget making and probably made 
his most important statement when he 
said, “I have never known of our 
spending more money than was 
budgeted to come in.” He added also 
that “The Finance Committee con- 
tinues to be your agents in represent- 
ing the membership in this great Ki- 
wanis structure and you (addressing 
the governors, particularly) may be 
free to tell your clubs that in so far as 
the financial structure of Kiwanis In- 
ternational is concerned, they may go 
ahead with their work with the confi- 
dence that we would expect them to 
have, meaning that there is sufficient 
money coming in to continue and ex- 
pand the Headquarters service, the 
Council, the committees, and the pro- 
gram activities, and to continue the 
service to the districts and to the clubs 
which has been so necessary and which 
continues to be called for. There may 
be some expanding further of district 
officer training. You may tell them 
also that the money that is left over 
from these operations is carefully put 
away in a reserve fund and with such 
interest as we are able to get to stab- 
ilize our financial position.” 


Charles S. Dudley, chairman of the 
Special Committee on Achievement 
Reports, presented a program for clubs 
as did Frank J. Horak and Walter S. 
Clark, chairmen of Committees on 
Publicity and Attendance. Michael 
A. Gorman presented a committee pro- 
gram for the Committee on Past In- 
ternational Officers, of which he is 
chairman. Addresses on the five ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis were given by 
William J. Gardiner, chairman of the 
Under-Privileged Child Committee, 
speaking on “Service to Under-Privil- 
eged Children”; Edmund F. Arras, 
past International president, speaking 
on “Intelligent, Aggressive and Serv- 
iceable Citizenship”; Lynn Thurston, 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, speaking on “Friendly Under- 
standing Among All Citizens, Rural 
and Urban”; Frederick A. Anderson, 
chairman of the Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance, speaking on that ob- 
jective, and Clarence M. Abbott, chair- 
man of the Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work, speaking on objective 
number five. 


Service Activity Greatest Need 


Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker spoke 
on “Kiwanis’ Greatest Need Today.” 
He declared that the greatest need of 
Kiwanis today is the enlistment of the 
largest possible number of club mem- 
bers in active individual participation 
in service activities in line with the 
objects and objectives of Kiwanis. 
“My challenge to Kiwanis today,” he 
said, “is to act promptly and aggres- 
sively in meeting what I conceive as 
the greatest need of Kiwanis. The 


enlistment of larger numbers in serv- 
ice activities can double, treble, yes, 









‘“‘The Trial of An Indifferent Kiwanian’’ cast, all members of the Oak Park, Illinois, Kiwanis Club. 
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quadruple the achievements of Ki- 
wanis for communities and for hu- 
manity.” 

At the luncheon, International Trus- 
tee Faber A. Bollinger conducted a 
demonstration of a governors’ training 
school for lieutenant governors, which 
was completely successful. 

The afternoon activities were di- 
vided into four sections: A governors’ 
conference, presided over by Past 
President William J. Carrington; a 
conference of committee chairmen, 
under the chairmanship of Internation- 
al Trustee W. Eugene Wolcott; a meet- 
ing of the International Board of Trus- 
tees; and a meeting of the past Inter- 
national presidents. The governors had 
another conference on Friday morning 
and a third one on Friday afternoon, 
all being presided over by Past Presi- 
dent William J. Carrington. Every 
phase of the important work of a dis- 
trict governor was gone into at these 
conferences and experiences of the 
governors, most of whom had been 
lieutenant governors, were exchanged. 
The committee chairmen, presided over 
by International Trustee George E. 
Snell, met again Friday, as did the 
past International presidents. Both 
meetings of the past International 
presidents were presided over by Im- 
mediate Past President Harper Gat- 
ton. The International Board of Trus- 
tees also met Thursday and Friday 
afternoons. 

A banquet for members of the Coun- 
cil and ladies was held on Thursday 
evening at the Medinah Club with Roe 
Fulkerson, Editorial Writer for The 
Kiwanis Magazine, giving an address 
on “The Law of the Jungle.” It was a 
very typical Roe Fulkerson address, 
with its combination of humor and 
inspiration. During the evening also 
was presented a play entitled “The 
Trial of an Indifferent Kiwanian” by 
the Kiwanis Club of Oak Park, Illinois. 
The play was written by Frank A. 
Ramsey, president of the Oak Park 
club for 1936, and the musical ar- 
rangements were by Edwin P. Klein. 
Other members of the cast of char- 


Edwin M. Duzan, Prosecuting Attorney ; 
Clerk of Court; Edwin P. Klein, Musical Director and Deputy Bailiff. 


. Leaf, the Indifferent Kiwanian; Dr. Walter A. Luehring, the Wit- 


Dr. Frederick F. Litsinger, 


acters in the playlet were Dr. Walter 
A. Luehring, Edwin M. Duzan, Dr. 
Frederick F. Litsinger and Dr. Hugh 
M. Leaf. All parts in the playlet were 
sung and a fine lesson in Kiwanis edu- 
cation, club interest and appreciation 
of the ideals of Kiwanis was presented 
by the Oak Park Kiwanians. 


Should Personally Observe Safety 


Laws 


The Friday morning session was de- 
voted, up to the time the governors’ 
conference began, to public affairs ac- 
tivities. Thomas G. O’Brien, chair- 
man of the Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, 
speaking for the public affairs activity 
of that title, said: ‘We are making no 
change in Kiwanis, but by responding 
to the call for enlistment in all worth- 
while movements for church support 
we are giving necessary and timely aid 
to the only organized body for spiritual 
uplift that has come down through the 
centuries. It is a critical hour; Ki- 
wanis can and will and should make a 
great contribution.” International 
Trustee Fred G. McAlister spoke on 
the activity, “Promotion of Cultural 
and Recreational Use of Leisure.” 
Included also on the program was an 
address on “Assistance in Public Safe- 
ty Movements” by International Trus- 
tee Harry D. MacDonald. He stated 
that “Kiwanis clubs can exert a pow- 
erful influence with the individual 
citizen for the respect of traffic laws 
through the personal observance of 
such regulations. The police author- 
ities also need the moral support of 
Kiwanians in their efforts toward law 
enforcement.” 

International Trustee James P. 
Gallagher, speaking on “Codperation 
in Law Enforcement” so far as the 
criminal law enforcement is concerned 
said, “We owe a greater duty because 
we are Kiwanians. We proclaim our 
adherence to the Golden Rule and 
encourage its daily practice. We aim 
at the development of a more intelli- 
gent, aggressive and serviceable cit- 

(Turn to page 60) 
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Ladies Entertained During Council 


Special program of interesting 
events arranged for the pleasure 
of ladies who accompanied hus- 
bands to Chicago. 

* 

HOSE ladies fortunate enough to 
ic: in attendance with their hus- 

bands at the International Council 
enjoyed four days of diversified enter- 
tainment. A “Kiwanis Nook” was ar- 
ranged on the third floor lounge of 
the Medinah Club where the ladies 
gathered each day prior to going forth 
to the “adventures” and entertainment 
events arranged for them. 

On Wednesday, the opening day of 
the Council, there was a luncheon in 
the Congress Casino at the south end 
of Peacock Alley in the Congress Ho- 
tel. This famous section of one of Chi- 
cago’s most historic and outstanding 
hotels proved of particular interest to 
the visitors. After the luncheon the la- 
dies attended a matinee performance 
of “Dead End,” the famous stage play 
produced by Norman Bel Geddes. The 
play was of particular interest to ladies 
familiar with Kiwanis activities be- 
cause it dealt very largely with chil- 
dren under-privileged in various ways. 
At night there was a dinner in the Cel- 
tic Grill of the Medinah Club which 


the ladies attended with their hus- 
bands. The dinner ended sufficiently 
early to leave the evening free for per- 
sonal plans. 

Thursday was an interesting day for 
ladies who were taken to the Visitors’ 
Gallery at the Board of Trade and 
were able to watch the trading in this 
world’s most famous market. They also 
journeyed to the observation tower on 
the Board of Trade Building and were 
enabled to see Chicago from almost 
airplane height. Following the trip to 
the observation tower there was a 
luncheon at the famed Union League 
Club close to the Board of Trade Build- 
ing. As a special entertainment fea- 
ture following the luncheon, the ladies 
listened to a most inspiring and in- 
structive lecture by Mrs. Florence El- 
lis, news commentator and book styl- 
ist, who spoke on “What the Well- 
Read Woman Will Read.”’ At 6:30 that 
evening the ladies were guests with 
their husbands at a banquet at the 
Medinah Club where President Callen 
was toastmaster and the principal 
speaker was Roe Fulkerson, editorial 
writer for The Kiwanis Magazine, who 
spoke on “The Law of the Jungle.” 
Following Roe Fulkerson’s address, the 
Kiwanis Club of Oak Park staged a 
musical playlet entitled, “The Trial of 


An Indifferent Kiwanian.” This play 
was written by Frank A. Ramsey, 
president of the club, and musical ar- 
rangements were by Edwin P. Klein. 

There was a visit on Friday morning 
to WGN Broadcasting Station where 
a guide showed the ladies about the 
studios and where they witnessed and 
listened to a broadcast of “Tom, Dick 
and Harry.” After the broadcast a 
luncheon was enjoyed in the famous 
Empire Room of the Palmer House. 
The afternoon was free for shopping 
and there was a dinner which the ladies 
attended with their husbands at the 
Medinah Club. A number took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to again visit 
the WGN studio, which adjoins the 
Medinah Club, and saw and heard the 
broadcasting of a playlet. 

Following a long established Satur- 
day morning custom, ladies attending 
the Council had a 9:30 breakfast in 
the Walnut Room Restaurant of Mar- 
shall Field & Company’s store, after 
which guides took the ladies on a tour 
of the store. 

A number of ladies took advantage 
of the opportunity to see the exhibit 
of Titian’s “Education of Cupid” at 
the Chicago Art Institute, and many 
attended the Chicago-Indiana football 
game in the afternoon. 
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The Social Security Act 


By FRANK K. DUNN 


Informational Service Representative, Informational Service Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


In an article prepared for The Ki- 
wanis Magazine this authority ex- 
plains the provisions of the Act 
and manner in which it operates 


world has ever been complete. 
Every age has been character- 
ized by certain deficiencies, but there 
has always been a preéminent need. 

One definite need is again outstand- 
ing over all the world. It may be 
summed up by the one word “secur- 
ity.” Our industrial civilization pos- 
sesses the tools by which plenty can 
be produced for all, but it has not yet 
learned how to keep up the prosperity 
which it creates. In 1929 our wealth 
was great, but not safe. Our coming 
prosperity will not be secure unless 
we make it so. In spite of our scientif- 
ic and mechanical inventions, acci- 
dent, illness, old agé and unemploy- 
ment hang like a shadow over every 
wage earner. Security—social secur- 
ity—is the crying need of this genera- 
tion. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 was 
designed to dispel some of these shad- 
ows of insecurity. It is not a panacea 
for all of our social problems, nor is 
it a final measure, but it is at least a 
beginning in the right direction. It 
is estimated that thirty millions of 
our people will be affected through its 
provisions. Indeed, the programs in- 
augurated by the Social Security Act 
will have a profound influence on the 
whole structure of our social and 
economic existence. Therefore, it is 
well for us to know what the Act 
is and what it proposes to do. We 
should know how it affects us, what 
it will cost us, and what we will get 
out of it. 

The Act has attempted to deal with 
three problems of social security— 
public assistance, old-age retirement 
benefits, and unemployment compensa- 
tion. Through its provisions for pub- 
lic assistance it deals with old-age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, ma- 
ternal and child health services, serv- 
ices for crippled children, child wel- 
fare, vocational rehabilitation, state 
and local public health services, and 
aid to the blind. These provisions of 
the Act are administered in codpera- 
tion with the several states, and have 
nothing whatever to do with old-age 
benefits. 


N° epoch in the history of the 


For these various services the Fed- 
eral Government makes what are 
known as “grants-in-aid” to the states. 
Some of these are grants to the states 
for cash payment to individuals, and 
others are given to states for services 
to the individual or community. 

The fear of unemployment hangs 
like a shadow over every wage earner 
in the United States. There was a time 
during the depression when one out of 





THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Three problems dealt with—public 
assistance, old-age retirement benefits 
and unemployment insurance. 


Government not committed to an 
unemployment program. 


What wage earner will receive in un- 
employment insurance depends upon 
his state law. 


Old-age benefits are administered 
wholly by the Social Security Board. 


No interference with private pension 
plans. Employer can fit his plan into 
the government plan. 


No pauper's oath necessary to par- 
ticipate. 


Benefits come as matter of right, not 
on the basis of need. 


Benefits to be paid regardless of any 
property or income. 


If you prefer to keep on working 
after 65, checks from government will 
come monthly after retirement. 


Least any worker can receive as 
monthly benefit is $10; most he can 
receive is $85. 


What you get from the government 
plan will always be more than you have 
paid in taxes and usually more than 
you can get from yourself by putting 
—_ the same amount of money each 
week in some other way. 


Most to ever pay will be three per- 
cent, twelve years from now. 


Funds as safe as the credit of the 
Federal Government. 


every five workers was on the federal 
relief rolls. This brought us to the 
conclusion that we must have some kind 
of work relief, and not a dole, for 
unemployment. It was in partial an- 
swer to this need that Title III was 
put into the Social Security Act. 

This part of the Act does not com- 
mit the government to an unemploy- 
ment program, but is an attempt to 
assist the several states with their own 
programs. For this purpose there is 
an appropriation of $49,000,000 an- 
nually available to qualified states for 
administrative purposes. The amount 
which each qualified state receives is 
determined by the population of the 
state, an estimate of the number of 
persons covered by the state law and 
the cost of proper administration of 
such law, together with such other 
factors as the board finds relevant to 
the proper administration of the state 
law. 

What the wage earner will receive 
in unemployment compensation de- 
pends on his state law. State unem- 
ployment compensation laws ordinarily 
provide that the duration of benefits 
is based on the length of time that the 
employee has previously been employed 
during a _ specified period of time 
(usually one week of benefit to four 
weeks of employment). There is usual- 
ly a maximum. number of weeks during 
the year for which an employee may 
receive benefits (usually from ten to 
twenty weeks). The amount of ben- 
efits, as a rule, does not exceed one- 
half of the weekly wage. 

The funds from which payments are 
made to qualified workers who lose 
their jobs, come from amounts which 
the state itself has collected in con- 
tributions and paid over into its ac- 
count in the unemployment trust fund 
in the United States Treasury. . 

However, the thing in which we are 
most interested right now is old-age 
benefits. This is the part of the Social 
Security Act administered wholly by 
the Social Security Board. 

To show the need of a nation-wide, 
old-age benefit program by the govern- 
ment, it is only necessary to point out 
that in 1934 there were 7,000,000 
men and women over 65 dependent on 
others for support. It is only neces- 
sary to call attention to the fact that 
America has over 26,000,000 wage 
earners in industry, and less than 
4,000,000 were covered by any kind of 
old-age annuities in 1934. On Septem- 
ber 15 there were 710,000 individuals 
receiving old-age assistance from the 

(Turn to page 56) 
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Things Money Cannot Buy 


It's a great adventure saving 
boys from misfortune and there 
is no absent treatment. Kiwanian 
Tinsley from his office, 66 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, will be glad to 
furnish further Information — if 


desired. 
= 


EN who live entirely in the 
M realm where everything and 

every man has his price, miss 
a great deal of the true and real satis- 
factions of life. Kiwanis, in its first 
objective, lays emphasis upon the hu- 
man and spiritual rather than the ma- 
terial values and it is intended to lift 
one above low levels into higher planes 
where values are seen in their real per- 
spective. 

We all admire courage and heroism 
in the presence of peril. A thrilling 
rescue at sea—heroic defense of a forti- 
fication overwhelmed by great odds— 
braving the ravages of the elements to 
deliver serum to a stricken community 
—the peril of a mountain pass—the 
treacherous ice flows of the Polar 
regions and many other dangerous sit- 
uations all appeal to the hero worship 
element in man’s nature. These things 
call forth the value of a man and are 
not dependent upon bank balances or 
material possessions, and their rewards 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 

This hero worship spirit is more 
prevalent in the highly imaginative 
mind of youth than in the callous prac- 
tical mind of the adult. Hon. James C. 
Cropsy, Justice of the New York Su- 
preme Court, an outstanding advocate 
of reclamation of boys in New York 
City, in pronouncing sentence upon two 
young criminals some time ago, said, 
“A dozen years of investigation and ex- 
perience in these matters have demon- 
strated that the vast majority of all the 
youthful offenders commit crime be- 
cause they had bad associations and 
were not under the proper influences in 
the years when boyhood was turning 
into manhood—between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen. That is the most 
important period in a boy’s life. Then 
his ideas are acquired, his character 
formed. In those years every boy needs 
to be under the influence of the right 
kind of man. He needs such a man’s 
life to supply his ideals and such a man 
to become his hero. Every boy is a 
hero worshipper. The reason so many 
become criminals is that they follow 
the wrong leaders.” 

Time and time again Kiwanis Inter- 
national has stressed the importance of 
personal service to individual boys in 





By TIMOTHY W. TINSLEY 


Secretary-Treasurer, New York District; 


Executive Secretary, Brooklyn Big Brother Movement 


club programs for under-privileged 
children as well as check book service. 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker, in an editorial in The Kiwanis 
Magazine in 1931, said: 
“Are we really giving a square deal 
to the under-privileged child if we 
do not go beyond all of these worth- 
while ministrations and finally give 
ourselves in personal, friendly 
counsel to help these children in 
their many problems?” 
The reason so many clubs do not enter 
into this most gratifying phase of 
philanthropic endeavor is that they 
lack knowledge of where and how to 


begin. 
In this arti- 
cle, I would 


like to call the 
attention o f 
all clubs’ in 
Kiwanis to the 
opportunities 
that are at 
their doors to render help that is sorely 
needed and that money cannot buy. 

A visit to a Children’s Court is some- 
times revealing to. those who are un- 
familiar with the problems of juvenile 
delinquency. Here it is possible to 
make contact with the young boy who 
has taken his first missteps and is 
learning his first lessons that may lead 
to a life of crime. Here we find the 
boy facing the law of the land in court 
as a first experience. He is highly emo- 
tional in his reaction to this novel situ- 
ation. Here we have the first evidence 


of the life stream of a boy being di- 
verted into anti-social channels. 
The Big Brother Movement, Inc., of 
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He thought his money made him rich, 
But at the struggle's end, 

With broken health, he found his wealth 
Was just one faithful friend. 


New York City, which is city wide in 
its scope, with branch offices in the 
several boroughs, was organized in 
1904, two years after the Children’s 
Court was established by the New York 
Legislature. At that time there was no 
probation force of skilled and trained 
workers. At that time there was no 
follow-up system of supervision after 
court arraignment. Since its inception 
thirty-three years ago the Big Brother 
Movement has proven to be the most 
effective and efficient method of redi- 
recting the lives of boys who have gone 
wrong. It shows the highest percent- 
age of success of any corrective agency 
or institution that is dealing with the 
young delin- 
quent. In New 
Terk City, 
statistics on 
nearly 20,000 
boy cases, 
show that 
more than 90 
percent of the boys under the super- 
vision of the Big Brother Movement 
have never again been arraigned in any 
court. 

The late Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, in 
addressing an annual meeting of the 
Big Brother Movement, said, “I like the 
Big Brother Movement because there 
is no absent treatment to it. It is hand 
to hand and breast to breast. We are 
laying duties upon the courts that they 
were never intended to bear. This con- 
structive work is our job.” 

Big Brother work has a definite tie- 
in with Kiwanis in the idea of the 
“Kiwanis daddy:” In a great metropo- 
lis there is need for a _ professional 
worker whose responsibility it is to con- 
tact the Children’s Courts daily and 
select from the endless chain of boys 
arraigned therein, the boys who will 
respond to the friendship and interest 
that a volunteer can supply. Of course, 
there are many cases, where there is 
some mental or physical abnormality, 
that do need the skilled handling of a 
professional. 

A goodly number of the members of 
the Kiwanis Club of New York City for 
many years have been serving as Big 
Brothers. Personal supervision has 
been given to boys arraigned in the 
Manhattan Children’s Court and many 
of them have enjoyed the privileges 
each summer of the boys’ camp owned 
and maintained by our New York City 
club. 

During the past seven years, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Brooklyn has sent 304 


(Turn to page 61) 
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Anniversary Week 


reached another birthday on Jan- 

uary 21, 1937 and it is fitting that 
we should celebrate this anniversary 
during the week of January 17-23 with 
the inspirational and informational 
programs. that its growth demands. It 
is also fitting that we should acquaint 
those in our cities who are not mem- 
bers of Kiwanis with the history and 
accomplishments of our club. 

Celebrations are almost always joy- 
ous affairs and as we glance backwards 
and recognize how full Kiwanis’ life 
has been in fields of service and en- 
deavor we should all be tremendously 
happy for having had a part in these 
pleasures and duties. 

The program for this anniversary 
occasion is to be prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education, one of 
the very interesting and pleasurable 
tasks of this very important committee 
of your club. There is scarcely any- 


K reached International will have 


January 17-23, 1937 
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By RALPH C. BARKER 


Chairman, International Committee on Kiwanis Education 


thing of more importance than observ- 
ance of this anniversary. 

Anniversary Week should find all of 
our clubs coérdinating in making their 
program one of rejoicing because of 
what Kiwanis has accomplished in the 
past and at the same time face the fu- 
ture determined to uphold the sanctity 
of our obligation to continue the work 
started by those earlier members who 
labored so continuously and conscien- 
tiously and who by their efforts have 
given us the inspiration and desire to 
continue as “a conscious driving force 
toward newer and higher objectives.” 

Time is too short. The years have 
rolled on mercilessly and_ steadily. 
Kiwanis from its birth, through child- 
hood, adolescence, youth, into the 
power of manhood has come gracefully, 
ever strengthening its passion for serv- 
ice; rendering altruistic deeds along 
its path; leaving its handiwork of help- 
fulness and service as it grew. And 


it is for us at the beginning of this new 
year to re-dedicate ourselves anew to 
the job ahead of us. 

May this year be one particularly 
directed along an effort to have every 
member thoroughly informed in mat- 
ters pertaining to Kiwanis. Renewed 
zeal for those who impart, a clear 
vision for those who receive, will bring 
mutual understanding of the problems 
ahead; will make a year of fulness in 
Kiwanis endeavor and accomplishment. 

Yes, this celebration of our Anni- 
versary should be an enthusiastic one. 
It presents an opportunity for each of 
us to abound in the fulness of friend- 
ship, to recount our history filled to 
overflowing with altruistic deeds, to 
look forward to the opportunities of 
service. How proud we will be to say 
truthfully at the end of the year “We 
have kept the faith, we have fought a 
good fight.” 
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Kiwanis Ideals Permanent 


Particularly significant at this an- 
niversary time are the eloquent ex- 
pressions of appreciation of the 
important things the organization 
stands for. 

* 


rial for an important message 

to Kiwanians in the resolutions 
that were passed by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional at the Washington Convention 
when attention was called to the lead- 
ership of Kiwanis—that we are living 
in an age of change and that the lead- 
ership of Kiwanis should give keen 
attention to the social and economic 
changes that are confronting and dis- 
tracting the world. I would therefore 
like to direct thoughts and attention to 
the permanency of Kiwanis ideals. 

We live in a world of changes all 
about us. Certainly the social and eco- 
nomic conditions have been jogged. We 
cannot look with enthusiasm or ex- 
ultance today as we look over the world 
and note the disturbed conditions and 
reports that come from across the 
waters. Changes everywhere! 

Some of us in these recent months 
have almost felt the truth of those lines 
of Matthew Arnold when he wrote, 


‘Tviatt is an abundance of mate- 


“Wandering between two worlds, one 
dead, 

The other powerless to be born... .” 

Changes everywhere! What a marvel 
it is if we contemplate in our imagina- 
tion the scope of prospective change. 
How fine it would be if one could ex- 
amine that marvelous telescope that is 
being prepared in the School of Tech- 
nology at Pasadena, with its lens of 
more than two-hundred inches in diam- 
eter, and calculated to look with a power 
six hundred and four thousand times the 
strength of the strongest eye. Imagine 
the scope, the search that will come from 
that telescope as it reaches out upon the 
nebula of the distance and brings light 
to us with such power. Surely, surely, 
changes everywhere! 

Some weeks ago I had occasion to 
observe the relics of tropical plants that 
have been found in the mines of British 
Columbia. Think if you will of the 
cycles, the eons of time, the cataclysms 
of nature, the erosion and floods that 
brought about the unbalancing of a 
hemisphere, that brought into action 
and raised islands out of seas, that 
moved the tropics of a distant land into 
the mines of British Columbia. 

Change, change! Social change, eco- 


Past 


Governor, 


By JUDGE FRANK M. BAILEY 
Texas-Oklahoma District; 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Chickasha, Oklahoma 


nomic change, physical change, change 
in astronomy, change in mineralogy, 
change in geology! Change! And yet, 
mark this truism—that while living or- 
ganism must grow and change, there is 
no safety in change unless that change 
is predicated upon eternities and veri- 
ties that can not change. So I want to 
direct your attention back for a moment 
to the eternities of Kiwanis ideals. 

At this moment will you look back 
with me for a few moments to two 
thousand years ago? I am in Judea with 
its hills and rugged country. I am 
listening to a strange philosophy and 
doctrine. One has come out of a 
despised and mean city. We have 
learned that life is predicated upon “A 
tooth for a tooth, and an eye for an 
eye.” But, an old commandment comes 
into the world. “Love your enemies. 
Do good to those who mistreat you. 
Let him that would be greatest be the 
least, and him who would be chiefest 
among you must be the servant of all.” 
What a strange doctrine has come into 
the world, and look at the strange group 
which surrounds Him who is making 
pronouncement and preachment of this 
doctrine. An unlettered group of men 
who have not seen the schools and col- 
leges of the present day are listening 
to a strange speaker. They are hearing 
this Man say things different from 
things that have been said before. 

And as you look back further in his- 
tory you must mark the contrast. When 
Jesus of Nazareth came into the world, 
Socrates had already written his phi- 
losophy, and had drunk the hemlock in 
his search for immortality; Demos- 
thenes had already delivered his Philip- 
pics; Caesar had conquered a world 
with his Tenth Legion. Where are the 
names of Socrates, Demosthenes and 
Caesar as you think of the past today? 
Written, of course, upon the pages of 
history and philosophy. We read them, 
ponder and pass. But what has become 
of that little group in the Judean hills 
and along the shores of Galilee, un- 
tutored, and unlearned; no records to 
this day, but half of the world’s popula- 
tion bends its knee in reverence and 
homage to a philosophy that startled 
the world. And is it not strange that 
Jesus of Nazareth wrote no books? It is 
recorded that upon one time he did 
make hieroglyphics upon the sand, but 
even as he wrote the Judean winds 
swept them away. He left no photo- 
graphs, and yet there is composite upon 
the hearts of many millions of people, 
the sympathy, the tenderness, the 
strength, the courage, the pity of a 
soul that has led a world. 


You hear many speak even those 
things which Kiwanis speaks today. I 
am listening now, and I hear these 
words, “Man shall not live by bread 
alone. God is Spirit, and must be wor- 
shipped in spirit. That which is within 
is the important—that which is without 
is nothing.” Therefore, Kiwanis has 
written into its fundamental objective 
that you shall give primacy to the 
human and the spiritual values rather 
than to the material values of life. 

I am listening to Him again. One 
day there comes an occasion when there 
is apparent conflict between the de- 
mands of a church and the demands of 
state, and I hear these words, “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” And in that declaration there 
is written the obligation of citizenship 
in which Kiwanis opened in those mo- 
mentous words that are fundamental of 
Kiwanis,—that you develop by example 
an “Intelligent, Aggressive and Serv- 
iceable Citizenship.” Kiwanis has 
not said that a man is a good citizen 
who simply answered the demands of 
statutory commandments; Kiwanis has 
not said that it is satisfied with him 
that simply meets the taxroll; Kiwanis 
has demanded an “Intelligent Citizen- 
ship” because all freedom originates 
within the human mind, and only as 
the minds of the people are free are the 
institutions of government free. 

Kiwanis has demanded a “Service- 
able Citizenship.” The highest priv- 
ilege and service to God is service to 
man—not what the statutes require, but 
that which pity and sympathy and love 
and patriotism demand and require. 

Then there is one other objective. 
This Man who spoke as never man 
spoke before, laid down as fundamental, 
and Kiwanis has accepted it as funda- 
mental, “Whatsoever you would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so 
unto them.” And there is coupled with 
that that other suggestion like unto 
this, “Love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
and as that love permeates and pos- 
sesses, the goal of Kiwanis will be 
achieved in the service that you will 
render. 

One other saying of this strange phi- 
losophy when He was wont to speak in 
the dearest and most endearing terms, 
“T call ye friends.” And so Kiwanis has 
said that a fundamental dbjective is to 
give opportunity for the securing of en- 
during friendships, recognizing that in 
the friendships of our lives are found 
the inspirations and joys, second only 
to the inspiration and heartbeats of 

(Turn to page 63) 
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My Personal Page 


AM | KIDDING MYSELF? 


A young lad came into the oil country with a pick and 

shovel, a weak mind and a strong back. He was going to 
dig an oil well with his own hands. His mistake was 
explained to him, and he swapped his pick and shovel for a 
monkey wrench and began tightening up nuts on derricks 
or something, saved his money and bought an interest in 
a piece of land so poor that a jack rabbit had to carry a 
haversack when he crossed it on business. Every one 
knows what a jack rabbit’s business is. 

There is no use prolonging the story. A fool for luck 
and a poor man for hound dogs. He hit it big and was 
soon in the real money. He was a nice fellow while he had 
it, too, but he got old and they took it. But every one 
liked him, so his old associates saw to it that his grocery 
bills were paid and his room rent taken care of. Tempus 
did its time-honored fugiting. The boys grew tired. of 
chipping in. Just as the old fellow was in a pretty bad 
way, his long lost brother wrote from New York and asked 
him to come and spend his accepting days with him. 

There was great joy in town at the news. The boys 
decided to send him on his way dressed up like Mrs. 
Astor’s plush horse. They passed the hat and every one 
gave cheerfully. They gave him the finest dinner the 
town afforded. At the dinner, local orators oozed elo- 
quence from every pore and pimple. They tossed verbal 
bouquets. They told him how sorry they were to see him 
go 


|’ was in the early days of the oil excitement in Oklahoma. 


The old man rose to his feet. Tears filled his eyes. 
His throat was tight. He choked and swallowed and at 
last blurted out: “I jist know nobody in New York will 
ever love me as much as you fellers do, and I’m going to 
stay right here!” 

Recently I came back to the little town in which I live 
way down here in Florida. The flamboyant hibiscus and 
bougainvillea welcomed me after a stay in a sunless land 
of goose pimples and shivers. The first day I was at home, 
I attended the Kiwanis club of which Iam a member. The 
welcome of the sunshine and the flowers was nothing com- 
pared with the welcome of my gang in the Kiwanis club. 
They shook my hand, they slapped me on the back, they 
made me feel that the town had been in sackcloth and 
ashes during my absence. I went out of the club feeling 
that I was the absolute berries, and not the raspberries, 
either. 

Ours is a small town and a friendly town. After I 
came out of the club meeting, I walked down the street. 
In front of a real estate office stood a nice looking man. 
I could not place him, but I said my “Good afternoon!” 
as though I did know him. I still had on the winter suit 
in which I had arrived from the North that morning. He 
said, ““You look as though you had just come in with the 
snow birds!” “Yes, I have just come home.” “Home?” 
he asked. “Yes, I live here.” “Oh!” 

There is no way on earth I can write the disappoint- 
ment, the loss of interest, the indifference that bird man- 
aged to put into that one exclamation. From somewhere 
above, a wet blanket dropped over that conversation, end- 
ing it as completely as though a basketful of periods 
had followed that “Oh!” of his. 

I had just left a large group of men who were glad to 
see me home again, and run smack into a man who was not 
the least bit interested in me when he found out I was a 
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fellow townsman who did not want to buy or rent a house. 
I had left sentiment behind me in that Kiwanis club, 
and run into materialism only ten steps away! 

Never in all the years I have been in Kiwanis have I 
run so abruptly and so quickly into the contrast between 
the friendships made in Kiwanis, and the lack of them 
outside. Ours is a small town as I have already told you. 
I had thought not only that I was a well known man in 
town, but that I was quite well liked. This man didn’t 
know such a person as Roe Fulkerson existed. 

I always try to make excuses for men who don’t like 
me. I realize that their judgment is miserable. I can’t 
understand why any one shouldn’t like as nice a person 
as I know myself to be. I don’t doubt that you feel the 
same way about it. So I try to analyze people’s reasons 
for not liking me. As I walked on home I tried to make 
excuses for him. 

Maybe he is a newcomer in the village. Maybe he is 
not interested in politics, and doesn’t know of my signal 
political victory which is such a tribute to my charming 
personality, 

Not once did I wonder whether it was my fault. Not 
once did I question why I had never strolled into that 
office and made myself known to that man. Not once 
did I blame myself for this evident lack of good taste on 
his part. I just felt sorry for him. 

In fact, when he said that “Oh!” with such finality, I 
walked away amused. I felt so superior to him that I 
even thought the next time he saw me passing, he would 
ask who I was, and feel deeply humiliated because he had 
not known who I am. 

Mature thought has made me realize that perhaps: that 
other fellow is wondering why the heck I didn’t know the 
important person he undoubtedly knows he is. I suspect 
he is thinking that I must be dead from the neck up if I 
haven’t found out that he is one of the most enterprising 
real estate men in this town. He may even be right. 

Come to think of it, I guess I have been kidding myself 
a bit. Maybe the boys in the Kiwanis club are not nice 
to me because I am such a big shot. Maybe they are just 
nice to me because I happened to get into Kiwanis in 
another town and they didn’t want to refuse me when I 
transferred here. Maybe I had better get a little more 
active in my club before they get next to the fact that I 
am not keeping up my end. The friendship of the men in 
that club means much to me. Maybe I am kidding myself 
and not doing enough to keep those friendships in repair. 

Maybe, if I had been doing my full civic duty in this 
town, the people in it would know me better and like me 
better. There was a man who went to the city manager 
of our town and asked why the city had not carried out a 
certain beautification program. He was told that it was 
because he had not paid his taxes for the last three years. 

Civic service is the rent a man pays for the room he 
occupies in a town. Maybe I am behind in my rent in this 
town. Maybe I have been kidding myself in the past, but 
I am determined to begin now to do more for my Kiwanis 
club and more for my town, and stop kidding myself. I 
want to hold the Kiwanis friendships I have made, and I 
want to make more friends in this town. 

I wonder if my old Kiwanis club would have been sorry 
if, after their farewell luncheon to me, I had decided not 
to leave after all? 
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Answer Letters Promptly 


Contest seeking most practical 

reasons for efficient handling of 

club correspondence won by Elos 
Ray, Burlington, lowa. 


LOS RAY, President during 1936 
E of the Kiwanis Club of Burling- 
ton, Iowa, was declared the winner 
of the District Correspondence Contest 
which was concluded last September 15. 
President Ray and others contributed 
a series of suggestions which are being 
passed on to all officers of the district 
and through The Kiwanis Magazine 
are being offered to al! Kiwanians. 
The result of the contest confirmed 
several fundamental principles of good 
practice and these suggestions were 
offered: 

1. Send each letter, if possible, direct 
to the person for whom it is in- 
tended rather than to the office of 
the president or secretary, sending 
a carbon copy, however, to the 
president or secretary for his in- 
formation. 

2. Letters should be properly ad- 
dressed, the salutation should be 
correct and friendly and the sub- 
ject matter of the communication 
should stand out like a sore thumb. 

8. Letters should be as short as pos- 
sible, yet should be newsy and in- 
teresting sales arguments in order 
to produce results. 

4. The closing paragraph should be 
a strong personal appeal for a 
prompt reply, and the enclosure of 
a self-addressed envelope or post 
card is advisable. 

5. Education of officers and members 
as to the importance of a prompt 
response to urgent correspondence is 
fundamental. The Business Stand- 
ards Committee should stress the 
application of sound _ business 
principles to club management. 
The Kiwanis Education Committee 
should appeal to the members’ sense 
of pride in coéperating. District, 
Divisional and Club Schools of 
Leadership Training should em- 
phasize the importance of corre- 
spondence to the success of club 
administration. 

6. Reasons for delaying correspond- 
ence replies include neglect by .dis- 
interested club. secretaries; con- 
signing important correspondence 
to the wastebasket without reading 
the contents, holding letters for the 
regular weekly meeting, the next 
meeting of the Board of Directors, 
or meetings of committees that 


Immediate Past 


never meet; improper filing systems 
without proper follow-up memo- 
randums, extended absence from 
the city or being confined at home 
by illness without any plans for 
attending to correspondence in such 
emergencies; hodgepodge methods 
of chucking important matters in 
pigeon holes or already overstuffed 
desk drawers and downright resent- 
ment against the district for at- 
tempting to get action from an al- 
ready overburdened member. 

It was noticeable that during and 
after the progress of this contest the 
district office received better codpera- 
tion from the clubs in the matter of 
handling correspondence. 

In order to announce the purpose of 
the eontest the following letter was 
sent to all club presidents: 

“Dear President: 

We have all experienced the same 
difficulty in organization work and it is 
regrettable that we are all inclined at 
times.to disregard customary business 
procedure in responding promptly to 
correspondence. There are many rea- 
sons contributing to this condition, 
such as facilities, education and time, 
but no one has attempted a practical 
solution. 

None of us realize the importance 
of prompt codperation until we are 
compelled to assume leadership and 
then we appreciate how our ambitions 
are retarded by the disinterest of those 
who were responsible for our selection. 

In order to stimulate interest in this 
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subject and reach a practical solution, 
the District Board of Trustees has 
authorized your governor to award a 
suitable prize to the individual member 
who in a club contest submits the most 
practical solution for getting members 
to answer correspondence promptly. 

May I urge you to present the en- 
closed rules to your Board of Directors 
for consideration and if they find that 
the idea merits support, will you 
sponsor a club contest among all of 
your members so we may gain the 
benefit of their suggestions ? 

The contest will provide the subject 
matter for an interesting hot weather 
program and I urge you to enthusias- 
tically participate in the contest as it 
may aid in solving some of your club 
problems.” 

The rules referred to in this letter 
were as follows: 


1. The prize will be awarded to the 
individual member who in a club con- 
test shall submit the most practical 
solution for getting members to answer 
correspondence promptly. 

2. Each solution shall consist of 
not more than 200 words, submitted on 
white paper, in typewritten form, 
double space, on sheets 8%” x 11”, 
using one side only, and shall show the 
name and address of the individual 
contestant and the name of the club 
that conducted the contest. 


3. Any member of the _ [Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District shall be eligible 
to compete in the contest conducted by 
his particular club. 

4. All entries shall be submitted to 
the club president who shall appoint a 
special club contest committee to select 
the most practical solution. 


5. The club contests shall end on 
September 1, 1936, and on or before 
September 5, 1936, the club president 
shall forward to the district governor 
all solutions received, designating the 
solution considered by the club con- 
test committee to be the most practical. 

6. The district governor shall ap- 
point a special district contest commit- 
tee to study the solutions thus des- 
ignated as being most practical and 
on or before September 15, 1936, the 
district contest committee shall deter- 
mine the winning solution. 

7. The decisions of the club and 
district contest committees shall be 
final and the district governor shall 
award the prize to the winning contest- 
ant on September 29, 1936, during the 
District Convention at Burlington, 
Iowa. 
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MOBILIZATION FOR SERVICE 


eon or knife and fork club, although by meeting about 

a common board its fellowship is built on the age 
long social principle that friendship is enriched by eating 
together. It is not an organization primarily for social 
purposes, although its members share choice social pleas- 
ures in its associations. Neither is it a fraternity with un- 
limited membership in a general organization, although 
a general spirit of brotherhood prevails throughout the 
organization. 

These convictions are generally held by our members 
who are quick to challenge any statements that suggest con- 
trary views. But the service character of Kiwanis is not 
finally determined by words but rather by deeds. There- 
fore it is essential that each and every member personally 
accept the full implications of the fact that Kiwanis stands 
as a service organization. 

In Kiwanis there are obviously many duties to be cared 
for by leaders and members which have to do with the func- 
tioning and maintenance of the organization—club, dis- 
trict, and International. But the supreme challenge to each 
and every member is to participate in some phase of the 
service activities for which our clubs are primarily respon- 
sible. 

The total volume of achievements in service and leader- 
ship accomplished by our clubs throughout Canada and the 
United States is large and significant. The annual volume 
of “Kiwanis Activities” bears witness to this fact. In this 
we all may take a just pride. But in some clubs there are 
certain members who are enjoying the fellowship and social 
aspects of the organization while doing nothing in service. 
They rather take a certain pride in the work carried on by 
those other members who are rendering faithful service 
and worth-while leadership. 

Every effort obviously should be put forth to persuade 
those who do not now partici- 
pate in any way in service activ- 
ities to become responsible for 
some share in this basic phase 
of Kiwanis. It is essential as 
new members are taken into 
clubs that they should be in- 
formed concerning the service 
character of the organization 
and the activities in service 
fields carried on by their clubs, 
and that they should be urged 
to enlist in some of the serv- 
ice activities regardless of what 
other duties they may be ready 
to assume. 

In planning for the new administrative year club presi- 
dents and boards of directors should of course give atten- 
tion to membership, finances, programs, and many other 
matters, but there is nothing more important to fully con- 
sider and plan than the service activities of the clubs during 
the year. If members are to be enlisted in service, obvi- 
ously the club must have a well developed and adequately 
planned program of service activities. Regardless of how 
strong the membership, how sound the finances, how good 
the meetings, unless the basic service purpose of the organ- 
ization is carried out a club is failing to do its part in main- 
taining Kiwanis as a service organization, 


Keon or is a service organization. It is not a lunch- 





The International objectives and the additional public 
affairs activities as officially approved and announced for 
the year bring a wealth of challenge to each and every club 
and to each and every member. Under the guidance and 
inspiration of these there is no club that should fail to 
develop an adequate service program and no member who 
can truly find a justifiable excuse for not enlisting in some 
service work. These objectives and public affairs activi- 
ties represent three broad and differing fields of service— 
the philanthropic, public affairs and citizenship, and that of 
moral and spiritual values. There are many needs in the 
various communities which challenge the creative thought 
and devoted service and leadership of our clubs and their 
members. 

Kiwanis clubs should not repeat the tragic experience 
of some churches which have become in fact as well as in 
name “Churches of the Heavenly Rest.” In clubs the social 
life must not become so predominant as against service 
—— that they become “Clubs of the Heavenly Fellow- 
ship. 

There is surely no special need for more luncheon or 
dinner clubs, for more social organizations or for more fra- 
ternities. There are enough of these. But there are none 
too many “service organizations’’—clubs that use their fel- 
lowship not as an end but as a means to render service and 
leadership, clubs that produce for their communities mem- 
bers of service-mindedness and leadership ability. To enlist 
more members in service activities, therefore, not only en- 
larges Kiwanis achievements but also makes certain the 
continued functioning of Kiwanis. 

In just that proportion as club or individual neglects 
to participate in service, to that degree does he lessen the 
right of Kiwanis to claim itself as a service organization. 
In proportion as our members enlist for service are we 
making certain by deeds that Kiwanis continues its sig- 
nificant record of the past and 
becomes even a finer and more 
achieving service organization. 

During the coming year let 
us give aggressive attention to 
the enlargement of our club 
plans for service activities and 
to the enlistment of a larger 
number of members in service 
and leadership for the better- 
ment of our communities. Let 
us aim to have a majority rath- 
er than a minority engaged in 
service activities. 

A recently published book is 
entitled “Mobilization for Cha- 
os.” Certainly Kiwanis is not organized for such a tragic 
purpose. Neither is Kiwanis mobilization primarily for so- 
cial activities and fellowship. The basic purpose of Kiwanis 
is “mobilization for service.” 

As we begin the new club administrative year, let’s crea- 
tively plan and actively promote the “mobilization for serv- 
ice” of each and every Kiwanian. 


” 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 


N THE United States there goes up 

a long and sad lament over the fail- 
ure to enforce our laws. The best law 
in the world is useless unless the law 
enforcement officer does his duty re- 
ligiously. In a private enterprise, 
when we employ a man to do a cer- 
tain job and he neglects it, we im- 
mediately discharge him. In law en- 
forcement, we work on a distorted contrary principle. 

Let us suppose we violate some traffic ordinance. We at 
once use whatever political pull we have to have the charge 
removed from the books, or at worst try to have the charge 
nolle prossed. If we can, by political or other pull, induce 
an officer to neglect his duty and “forget” the ticket, we 
reward him by voting again for him or his superior at the 
next election. In brief, we put a premium on his failure 
to do his duty. 

What we do about our small misdeeds which might be 
punished by a small fine, we do in a bigger way when 
called on for jury duty. We wriggle and squirm, we use 
our pull and our ingenuity to avoid that duty, and then favor 
the officer who coéperates to the extent of letting us off, 
although in so doing he violates his oath of office. 

Until the day comes when rigid enforcement of law by 
its officers brings reward in votes, we will not have law 
enforcement. Until the day comes when the better class of 
citizens encourage law enforcement officers instead of bring- 
ing pressure on them to relax their vigilance, we will have 
what we have today. 

Encouragement of proper law enforcement and prompt 
service on juries are a part of the Kiwanis creed of a better 
and more serviceable citizenship. This is better taught by 
example than by precept. 
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Too many public speakers speak straight from the 
shoulder instead of a little higher up. 


HIGH OFFICE 


N ALL fraternities, and in most or- 

ganizations, there is a constant de- 
sire on the part of some of the mem- 
bership for high office. If Kiwanis 
has no other blessing, it has that of 
having no high office, no gaudy 
jewels and trappings, no elaborate 
ritual and none of the outward em- 
blems of so-called “high office.” 

There are no high offices and no low offices in Kiwanis. 
Men of Kiwanis realize that any office in Kiwanis means 
simply bearing a greater burden of the good work Kiwanis 
is doing. The International President of Kiwanis is merely 
the man who is sacrificing the most time and doing more 
work than any other man in the organization. The presi- 


dent of the club is only the man who is doing the most 
hard work in that club. 

There are notable examples in Kiwanis of men who have 
shown that there is no high office aristocracy in Kiwanis. 
Neither of the men mentioned is pleased at any publicity, 
having done only what he considered his Kiwanis duty, with- 
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out thought that he was in any way reduced in rank by so 
doing. Past International President Ray Crossman, after 
his term of office, was proud once again to be president of 
his club. Past International Trustee Mike Gorman, after 
years of yeoman service on the International Board, stepped 
back into office as president of his club. 

These men realize that Kiwanis does not honor the man. 
The man honors Kiwanis by his devotion to what he con- 
siders his civic duty, which he does in whatever capacity 
most expedient to get that work accomplished. 

No general would ever serve in a war as top sergeant or 
corporal, but in Kiwanis a corporal in a club is a man 
doing good work, but less of it, than the International Presi- 
dent, who is directing the work for the two nations which 
make up Kiwanis International. It is only by careful scru- 
tiny that the difference between the button worn by the 
highest officer can be distinguished from that of the lay 
Kiwanian. 

© 


“A man’s intellect is judged by his ability to disagree 
without being disagreeable.” 


HERE IT IS AGAIN! 









, Se, HIS time it was a newly elected 
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Wines” “ta My, club president. He said to an In- 
ak ternational officer, “If you fellows in 





International expect the clubs to obey 
your laws, etc., etc.” 

There is an old religious song, the 
refrain of which is “How long, oh 
Lord, how long! In some dark and 
lonesome graveyard, oh Lord, how 
long!” How long will it be before otherwise intelligent 
Kiwanians learn the difference between Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, International officers and International Headquarters. 

You, Mr. Kiwanian, whose eyes trace the words across 
this page, are as much Kiwanis International as any man 
in the organization. Let’s try to make it personal. There 
are, in round numbers, ninety thousand of you in the United 
States and Canada. You realize that there is no hope of 
getting the ninety thousand together in convention. If it 
could be done, there would be so many of you that the 
body would be unwieldy. 

So you, in your own club, elect two men to represent you 
in the annual convention. You give these two men your 
power of attorney to act for you there. If your club has 
only twenty-five men, it has exactly the same representa- 
tion as a club of three hundred. These men, elected by you, 
assembled in convention once a year, are Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. No other person on earth has the right, or usurps 
it, to pass any law or regulation, levy any taxes or assess- 
ments. The representatives of your club do all these things. 

In addition, they elect a group of International officers 
whose duties are purely administrative. They carry out the 
mandates of Kiwanis International. They construe the 
laws; they pass on the budgets which expend the taxes; 
they watch carefully, through reports from the Finance 
Committee, to see that the expenditures are kept well within 
the income. These men are among the most prominent busi- 
ness and professional men on this continent, and they give 
of their time and talents without fee or reward. 
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Then there are the salaried employes of Kiwanis. This 
group constitutes International Headquarters at Chicago. 
Headed by our efficient International Secretary, these peo- 
ple work at the various jobs of Kiwanis routine. The In- 
ternational Secretary is directly under the direction of the 
International officers, and the other employes directly un- 
der the International Secretary. 

You, through your delegated attorneys at Kiwanis Inter- 
national conventions, pass the laws and elect the men to 
enforce them. These men in turn select the Headquarters 
staff to do the budget making, field service planning, maga- 
zine editing and the thousands of details which go to make 
up the vast work of the office of a growing and thriving 
organization. 

This is fundamental, but it is all too often misunder- 
stood through careless thinking. No Kiwanian ever had a 
law passed or a tax levied except by the delegates of his 
own club selected by him for that purpose. Kiwanians pass 
the laws by which they are regulated, and fix the small 
dues necessary to conduct their business. 
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“Too many people are trying to stretch a five-day 
week into a five-day week end.” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


T IS trite but true that first im- 

pressions are the most lasting. The 
chances are that when a new member 
is added to a Kiwanis club, he has 
many friends already in the club. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the smaller 
cities. 

There is a natural tendency for 
these old friends, from their vantage 
ground of old membership, to “ride” and “kid” the new 
man on his acceptance into the club. To make a farce of a 
man’s admission into a Kiwanis club is to create a false 
impression of the aims and purposes of the organization 
which may take years to eradicate, or give a man a false 
idea which can never be gotten out of his mind. 

If there is ever a time when the high ideals, the real aims, 
objects and objectives of Kiwanis should be impressed on 
a man, it is at the time of his admission into the club. If 
at some later meeting his friends decide to “take him for a 
ride,” all well and good, but that first impression should 
be a right and proper impression instilled in his mind by 
either the educational committee or some man who has the 
ability to explain the real purposes of Kiwanis. 

Fun and frolic have their place in Kiwanis, but there is a 
time and a place for this frivolity, and that time and place 
is not when a new member is being admitted into the club. 
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A slowing down in attendance is not a disease; 
a symptom. 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 


NE of the things to which Ki- 

wanis can point with pride is 
the steady increase, year after year, 
in the number of clubs which send in 
Achievement Reports. 

No longer are clubs frightened or 
discouraged by the thought that this 
is a contest in which they have little 
chance to win because they are small 
clubs, or because they have felt themselves inactive. 

The annual report of the achievements of Kiwanis as a 
whole, is less than accurate. Not all of the achievements 
of the organization can be listed because of that constantly 
decreasing number of clubs which do not file Achievement 
Reports. The list of the achievements of Kiwanis as an 
organization is of necessity made up from these reports, 
and each additional report redounds to the glory of the 
organization. 

An Achievement Report is little more than a stock tak- 
ing of the club. Not even a club’s own officers can realize 
its weakness and its strength without the recording and 


INTRODUCING — 
OUR NEI 





it is 
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tabulation of these reports. This can be used by the club 
either as an inspiration to bigger and better work, or as a 
bad example of what the club should be doing but is not. 

There is no more fatal mistake than the postponement 
of the preparation of an achievement record for a report 
until the six months’ or year’s time has elapsed. Every 
month a record should be made of that month’s achievements 
while they are still fresh in mind. The final report should 
be made from these monthly records, 
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When a speaker overtalks his time, high hopes change 
to heigh ho’s! 


THE FREE HORSE 


IWANIS is no exception to the uni- 
versal disposition to ride a free 
horse to death. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that we are in- 
clined to ride a willing horse to death. 
In every Kiwanis club there are a 
certain few men who can be assigned 
a task, and the chairman of that com- 
mittee or the president of that club knows he can then for- 
get it. These are the willing horses who are saddle sore. 

If there is one great by-product of Kiwanis it is leader- 
ship training. Out of Kiwanis work have come hundreds of 
civic leaders who gained all their experience and learned all 
they know from Kiwanis activities. But if all the work is 
piled on the willing shoulders of a few men a lot of fine po- 
tential leadership in the club will never be discovered. 

Heaven bless the old wheel horses, those men who are 
willing and who can be depended upen, but an up and coming 
club must distribute the burden of Kiwanis work until every 
man in the club has his job, and some one to see to it that 
he receives encouragement enough to do it. 

Much good material lies dormant in every club because 
each member has not been given a task which will bring out 
and develop his natural abilities. 

As fast as new men come into the club, give them some- 
thing to do to hold their interest and test their ability to 
carry their part of the load. 
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Numbers are desirable, but not to the point where 
quality is forgotten in quantity. 


OVEREMPFIASIS ON FELLOWSHIP 


HEN a big liner is to be safely 

docked, the worry of the pilot 

is not so much the action of his en- 
gines, the push of the puffing tugs or 
the way the wind blows. He must, 
most of all, watch that almost invisi- 
ble drift due to the tides. If this is 
not carefully calculated, he will smash 
up against the wharf or into the side 

It is an almost imperceptible, yet most 


“HERE — il ME CARRY 





of another ship. 
powerful factor in the safe landing. 

What is true of ships is equally true of a Kiwanis club. 
Almost without exception, Kiwanis clubs are going con- 


cerns. Driven by the best man power on earth, they are 
driving on toward higher and better things. They have as 
their pilots or club presidents, fine men who are doing all 
in their power to have a successful year. They supply the 
leadership and the inspiration, as well as the direction of 
the club over which they preside. 

But even more important than all this is the well nigh 
invisible drift of the club which makes for its success or 
failure. Is the club drifting toward an overemphasis of 
fellowship and away from the emphasis on achievement? Is 
it going forward as a service club, or backward to a luncheon 
club? 

The answer to these questions determines whether the 
club is a success or a failure. It cannot be gainsaid that 
only through fellowship can happy service be attained. But 
when fellowship becomes the end rather than the means, it 
has been overemphasized and should be soft pedaled. 

What is the drift of your club? 
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Indianapolis, Home of Hospitality 


tion, June 20-24, its program, gen- 

eral operation of the convention 
and attendance were presented to the 
International Council by four speakers 
who brought to this convention sym- 
posium four different angles of inter- 
est. 

Lester M. Jones, chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Convention 
Program, told of the work his committee 
is doing to make the Indianapolis Con- 
vention, from a _ pro- 
gram standpoint, one 
of great interest and 
inspiration and one 
featured with plenty of 
entertainment, both 
for the men and the 
ladies. 

William O. Harris, 
Past International 
President, proposed quotas for each 
district and these quotas after serious 
thought and some bargaining were ac- 
cepted by the district governors. Past 
President Harris also offered valuable 
attendance promotion suggestions 
based on his years of experience. 

George E. Snell, Internaticnal Trus- 
tee, explained the necessity of every 
club being represented and told of the 
need for preparation of club budgets 
which would make possible the repre- 
sentation of these clubs. He placed re- 
sponsibility for seeing that these things 
were done by every club in every dis- 
trict directly upon the district gov- 
ernors. 

O. E. Peterson, Convention Man- 
ager, told of the facilities in Indian- 
apolis for operating a mechanically 
sound convention. He told also of the 
hotel facilities and of the method of 
reservations and assignments, assur- 
ing his listeners that there are adequate 
housing facilities available in Indian- 
apolis and that as usual these facilities 
would be allocated through the Con- 
vention Office under the approved Ki- 
wanis plans, 

Said Chairman Jones, “Your commit- 
tee is expecting to secure speakers of na- 


p LANS for the Indianapolis Conven- 


Council speakers, four of them, 
give details as to program, at- 
tendance, methods of promoting 
representation and facilities for 
Indianapolis Convention operation. 


tional note, capable of presenting to 
the convention addresses relating to 
objects and objectives that are to be 
emphasized at the convention with re- 
gard to the youth movement, utilization 
of leisure and the relation of the indi- 
vidual Kiwanian to his community. 


KIWANIS BUILDS BETTER COMMUNITIES— 


Indianapolis Convention Theme 


We will have at least one outstanding 
American business executive address 
the convention. We will have out- 
standing speakers in each field and the 
committee will diligently apply itself 
in this direction until the program is 
completed. The conferences will be 
much as they were last year, as our 
survey indicated the Washington con- 
ference plan appealed to everybody.” 

Said Past President Harris, “The 
first thing we should do to assure a 
good registration at the Indianapolis 
Convention is for each district to ac- 
cept a sensible quota which will give 
the International Board and those who 
are charged with the contracting of 
convention contracts some assurance 
of an adequate registration income. 
An On-to-Indianapolis Committee 
should be appointed as soon as pos- 
sible in every district. Arrangements 
should be made for transportation and 
an official route should be chosen. A 
special train should be chartered or a 
special car, but by all means there 
should be an official routing which 
should be publicized and every possible 
coéperation secured. I repeat the state- 
ment that I have made for several 
years that the California-Nevada Dis- 


trict has found it most advisable to 
keep away from organized tours. De- 
cide on an official route, let your of- 
ficial convention train disband when it 
gets to the official convention city and 
go back at any time and any manner 
you see fit.” 

Said Trustee Snell, “Every club 
should have in its budget an item which 
will make possible the sending of dele- 
gates to the International Conventions. 
It is almost safe to say that if such an 
item is not in the budg- 
et that delegates will 
not be sent. Attend- 
ance means so much to 
the clubs that it is quite 
proper to urge that 
the very first thing 
governors do when 
they get back to their 
districts is to see that 
every club in their districts realizes 
the necessity of not only sending 
delegates to the International Con- 
vention at Indianapolis, but provid- 
ing for the financing of this convention 
attendance.” 

Said O. E. Peterson, “Indianapolis 
is a friendly city—the home of Hoosier 
hospitality and it is within sixty miles 
of the center of the population of the 
United States—at the very crossroads 
of the continent. There are 175 pas- 
senger trains daily entering Indian- 
apolis and great national motor high- 
ways run through the city. There are 
splendid facilities for holding all busi- 
ness sessions, conferences, entertain- 
ment features and district meetings. 
There are sufficient hotel facilities to 
take care of all who attend. The hos- 
pitable Kiwanians of the Indiana Dis- 
trict will not accept reservations in the 
downtown hotels. Definite contracts 
have been signed with all hotels and 
assignment of rooms will be made un- 
der the Kiwanis plan, which plan has 
proven sound. Hotel reservation con- 
tracts will be mailed from International 
Headquarters during February and the 
Convention Office will be opened in 
Indianapolis on March 1.” 
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Indianapolis Hotels and Railroad Rates 


By O. E. PETERSON 


Convention Manager 


the Indianapolis Convention, 

June 20-24, will be mailed to 
all club secretaries from International 
Headquarters during the month of 
February. The plan of operation which 
has been in use for many years and 
which has been accepted by hotel as- 
sociations and organizations through- 
out the country as completely fair to 
both sides will be in use. 

This plan provides for the signing 
of the hotel reservation contract by 
the individual except in the case of 
the wife or other members of the fam- 
ily and in this case the Kiwanian may 
sign for them. The contracts must bear 
the individual signatures of the Ki- 
wanians. The contracts, together with 
the hotel guarantee deposit of $5.00 
per person, is sent to the Kiwanis Con- 
vention Office at Indianapolis and hotel 
assignments will be made at the Con- 
vention Office. 

Kiwanis International has signed 
agreements with all hotels in Indiana- 
polis and all available rooms in the In- 
dianapolis hotels are at their disposal. 
Efforts will be made to keep districts to- 
gether and early reservations are as 


{tne reservation contracts for 


usual urged. Those sending in hotel res- 
ervations through their club secretaries 
are entitled to the best accommodations 
available at the time of the receipt 
of their reservation contracts at the 
Convention Office. Contracts are timed, 
numbered and dated when received at 
the Convention Office. 


Railroad Information 


From the office of the Central Pas- 
senger Association comes the an- 
nouncement that there will be no con- 
vention rates under the identification 
certificate plan but that rates as low 
as those which would be available un- 
der the certificate plan will be fixed 
from the west on an open ticket basis. 
From the east there have been no an- 
nouncements of reductions made. Ki- 
wanians are assured, however, of the 
lowest possible railroad fares from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

Kiwanians are urged to check care- 
fully with their local railroad agents to 
ascertain the best available rates to 
be used at convention time. District 
chairmen in charge of transportation 
will advise the district membership as 
to rates. 


Achievement Reports of Clubs 
By CHARLES S. DUDLEY 


Chairman, Special Committee on Achievement Reports 


UR Committee on Achievement 
E-} Reports desires to direct the 
attention of each club in Inter- 
national to the most important matter 
of the annual achievement reports of 
clubs. 

What is an Achievement Report? 

It is a carefully tabulated record 
and annual report of the accomplish- 
ments and activities of Kiwanis clubs, 
reflecting the very heart throb of Ki- 
wanis in action. 

Why submit an Achievement Re- 
port? 

Because— 

It serves right at the outset to chart 
and inspire a well rounded program of 
activity. Like a football field, it marks 
the yardage to the goal. It enables the 
president and other officers of the club 
to visualize the goal, and to visualize 


the goal is to achieve it. 

It is an accounting of stewardship, 
a history, an inventory, and an inspir- 
ation. 

It is a commitment in advance of a 
determination to follow the Kiwanis 
compass leading to— 

Increased attendance 

Better club programs 

Participation in inter-club relations 

Active and aggressive committees 

Social activities 

A full participation in relation to 
district and International 

Under-privileged child work 

Boys and girls work 

Citizenship 

Rural and urban relations 

Vocational guidance 

Public affairs 
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Special objectives and other miscel- 
laneous activities 

It affords the individual president 
an opportunity to bring to his club 
recognition throughout Kiwanis Inter- 
national, in that achievement awards 
are made annually at our International 
Conventions to those clubs whose rec- 
ord of accomplishment throughout the 
year is the most outstanding. 

It serves as an inspiration not only 
to the individual club, but likewise to 
all clubs in each district, and to Ki- 
wanis International as a whole. 

The Good Book tells us that “A city 
set on a hill cannot be hid. Neither do 
men light a lamp and put it under a 
bushel, but on the stand; and that it 
shineth out to all who are in the house. 
Even so let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good 
work.”’ 

Some Kiwanian has said: “Kiwanis 
is not going to expand with a ‘we live 
today, thank God for yesterday, and 
a hope that tomorrow is going to be all 
right attitude.’”’ No indeed, achieve- 
ment and progress do not just happen 
—they are the result of definite activ- 
ity. 

Progress can only be measured in 
terms of accomplishment, and the man 
who does not know where he is going is 
lost before he starts. 

Let us determine now that we know 
where we are going in this year of 
1937. Let us resolve that in each of 
our respective districts progress of Ki- 
wanis will be charted by the compass 
of activities set up by Kiwanis Inter- 
national, and that we will do our ut- 
most to have each club submit a report 
of its achievement and progress. 

In addition to Achievement Reports 
submitted by clubs, and the participa- 
tion in awards, each district also par- 
ticipates and awards are made to the 
district with the best showing. It will 
thus be seen that the president of each 
club has a part of the responsibility 
for a proper showing in his district. 

A complete outline of the scoring 
points upon which awards are based 
and determined will be mailed by Ki- 
wanis International to each club presi- 
dent. Our committee respectfully urges 
that each president thoroughly famil- 
iarize himself with the details of the 
Achievement Report Program and the 
rules to be observed, all of which are 
fully covered in the outline which you 
will receive from Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. 

Our committee would emphasize that 
the purpose of submitting an Achieve- 
ment Report is not that the club may 
receive an award or trophy for out- 
standing accomplishments but rather 
will submission of an Achievement Re- 
port serve to revive Kiwanis activities 
and a participation in Kiwanis projects 
if club presidents resolve right at the 
beginning of their administration to 
provide a definite setup for the sub- 
mission of an Achievement Report this 
year and carefully keep the data each 
and every month, as suggested in the 
five point program of our committee. 
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The Primacy of the Spiritual 


By REV. S. R. DIEHL, D.D. 


Pastor, Presbyterian Church and Member, Kiwanis Club of Martinsburg, West Virginia 


Great opportunity awaits Ki- 
wanis declares clergyman in im- 
pressive Sunday evening address 
opening the West Virginia District 
Convention. 


meeting of our Kiwanis district con- 

vention should be a religious serv- 
ice. Embodied in the constitution of 
Kiwanis International is this funda- 
mental object, “To give primacy to 
the human and spiritual rather than 
to the material values of life’; and 
Kiwanis has also adopted a special ob- 
jective, “the support of churches in 
their spiritual aims.” 

Probably never before was there a 
more urgent time to emphasize the 
spiritual values of life than these un- 
precedented times through which we 
are passing. Many serious thinking 
students of today are much alarmed at 
prevailing conditions at home and 
abroad. A prominent churchman, re- 
cently at a Bible conference said, “This 
is one of the most significant and criti- 
cal hours of history. We are at the 
cross-roads and all the signboards are 
down.” David Lloyd George says that 
there is nothing between civilization 
and disaster but God. “It is either 
Christ or chaos.” Our own General 
Pershing reminds us that if we are to 
survive, there must be applied to life 
higher moral principles. In a reputable 
magazine, I read this statement, “at 
the end of the road upon which Ameri- 
ca is traveling lie Carthage, Greece 
and Rome.” 

Whether or not these distinguished 
gentlemen are correct in their apprais- 
al of modern trends, it must be ap- 
parent to the most casual observer 
that any attempt to establish economic 
and spiritual recovery upon material 
foundations is nothing short of folly. 

Preceding the depression, our coun- 
try enjoyed twenty years of unprece- 
dented prosperity, and it was these 
piping days of plenty that actually 
proved our undoing. The solution of 
material problems lies not alone in the 
increase of smoke stacks belching black 
smoke or in the whirling wheels of in- 
dustry. This theory is what Thomas 
Carlyle calls “the philosophy of dirt,” 
in which there is no God, no soul—a 
philosophy that asks not what is right 
but what it pays. We need to remind 
ourselves that in the last analysis it is 
character not money that counts. We 
believe the solution lies not in man but 
in God. Out in the mid-west, some 


|’ IS peculiarly fitting that the first 


time ago, it is alleged, a man was rid- 
ing along in a Ford when something 
went wrong, and it would go no far- 
ther. He got out and looked at the 
engine but he could not find the trou- 
ble. And so he stood in the road and 
stopped the first car that came along. 
It happened to be a Lincoln. The man 
in the car said, “‘Well, what’s the trou- 
ble?” “I can’t get this Ford to move,” 
was the reply. The man of the Lincoln 
removed his gloves, took off his coat, 
made a few movements beneath the 
hood of the Ford and said, “Now start 
her up,” and sure enough the Ford was 
functioning again. As the man started 
back to his Lincoln, the driver of the 
Ford said, “Pardon me, but what is 
your name?” to which came the reply, 
“My name, Sir, is Henry Ford.” The 
man who had dreamed Ford cars and 
blue printed them and had actually 
made them, had no difficulty in repair- 
ing the same. The creator of the world, 
who called it into being by the word of 
His Power, is able to repair, yes make 
new, its broken down moral and spiri- 
tual mechanism. : 

The need therefore is to realize the 
primacy of the spiritual and to do this, 
certain things are necessary. I would 
suggest to you the following: First, the 
necessity of putting moral righteous- 
ness into the foundations which we are 
building for the future. This is a moral 
universe and God is still the ruler. Be- 
fore him “the nations are as a drop in 
a bucket and are counted as the small 
dust of the balance.”’ Into the structure 
of the universe God has written His 
laws both physical and moral and man 
can break neither one nor the other 
with impurity. 

“As a nation sows that shall it also 
reap” is taught by physics and chemis- 
try and biology, according to the testi- 
mony of scientists like Robert A. Milli- 
kin and others. If history teaches any- 
thing, it is this impressive fact that na- 
tions fail not because they are not in- 
telligent enough but because they are 
not good enough. It was because of 
moral corruption that the glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome ceased to be, “The wicked shall 
be turned into hell and the nations 
that forgot God.’”” Men may defy the 
laws of God and laugh at and mock His 
rulership but God will have the last 
laugh. If God’s day, His Book and His 
law are discarded, then there is noth- 
ing upon which men can build “and if 
the foundations be destroyed what can 
the righteous do?” 

Second, the necessity of recapturing 
the idealism and reviving the con- 


science of our forefathers. It is all too 
popular today to decry Puritanism, and 
from our sophisticated and supposedly 
superior height look down upon the 
Victorian Era as a time of senility and 
hypocrisy, forgetting altogether that 
this age produced a galaxy of brightest 
stars in the scientific, philosophical and 
literary firmaments. It was an ideal 
that gave birth to America, that of the 
right to worship almighty God accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience, and 
to the cynics who make denial, let the 
Puritans of New England, the Dutch 
of New York, the Quakers and Scotch 
Irish of Pennsylvania and the Huge- 
nots of the South be sufficient refuta- 
tion. 

In each of the charters of the origi- 
nal colonies except one, “The glory of 
God” was set forth as the objective of 
each group and the motivating spirit 
of the founders. Who can overlook the 
significance of that first Thanksgiving 
celebration in the primeval forest of 
Massachusetts? The handful of settlers 
terribly decimated by disease and 
famine, their morale broken by lone- 
liness and disaster, set aside a day for 
Thanksgiving and prayer, that in a very 
definite and public way they might 
take cognizance of Him, “from whom 
cometh every good and perfect gift.” 

Today amid perplexing problems 
and cataclysmic changes, the ingenius 
methods of political leaders to effect 
prosperity, the colossal schemes for the 
developing and promotion of our na- 
tural resources, not one official word 
has been uttered for the conservation 
of our moral and spiritual resources. 
There is no seeking the face of God, 
no Day of Fasting or Penitence to ob- 
tain His favor. 

Third, the necessity for the exalta- 
tion of the spiritual—a new splendor 
of God must dawn upon the hearts of 
mankind. 

In rebuilding the broken walls of 
our social, economic, and moral struc- 
ture, can we improve upon the wis- 
dom of our forefathers who, in carving 
a great nation from the virgin forest, 
built their colonies around three 
houses, the court house for the making 
and enforcing of civil law, the school 
house for the training of the mind and 
the meeting house with its spire point- 
ing heavenward for the salvation and 
sanctifying of all life? 

If Kiwanis International, working 
through its various clubs in Canada and 
the United States can make real the 
primacy of the spiritual in a tangible 
way, it will have justified its existence 
before God and man. 
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Let’s Live For 





clared by President A. Copeland 

Callen to be an even sweeter and 
more beautiful thing than to follow the 
two-thousand-year-old quotation of 
Virgil, “Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori” (It is sweet and beautiful 
to die for one’s country). 

The occasion was the seventh annual 
Consular party, given by the Kiwanis 
Club of North Central, Chicago, in 
honor of the consular corps resident 
in Chicago. Twenty-six nations were 
represented at the gathering, which 
also was in observance of Armistice 
Day. 

“Kiwanians believe,’”’ said President 
Callen, “that heroic living may demand 
an even higher courage than heroic 
dying. As a foundation for peace and 
international good will, Kiwanis builds 
an intelligent, aggressive and service- 
able citizenship; it builds better com- 
munities; it provides assistance; it be- 
lieves that human and spiritual values 
of life transcend the importance of 
the material. If peace ever comes to 
this war-torn world of ours it will be 
only when you and I and the citizens 
of our respective countries have 
recognized in our own lives and in the 
lives of our towns, our cities and our 
nations that human and spiritual values 
are fundamental. I am not blinding 
myself to the fact that material causes, 
economic situations lie at the root of 
the war evil, but I do claim that these 
problems can be solved without resort 
to arms when as men and nations we 
throw the beams of human and spiritual 
searchlights upon them. Impractical? 


Te live for one’s country was de- 


Idealistic? Not if we have the will to 
LIVE for our country. 

“Through the strait of Juan de Fuca, 
across the continent until it reaches 
Ocean through Grand 


the Atlantic 


Those at the speakers’ table at the Consular Party given by the North Central, Chica 
Illinois Supreme Court, Harry D. MacDonald, International Trustee, Mrs. 
Central Kiwanis Club, A. Copeland Callen, International President, Mrs. Fred. C. 





Manan Channel, reaches an invisible 
line which is a boundary line between 
Canada and the United States. For 
almost a century and a quarter it has 
been unfortified. In spite of economic 
disagreements and disputes of various 
sorts, the integrity of that Rush-Bagot 
Agreement of 1817 has been preserved. 


President Callen urges benefits 
of peace in address before repre- 
sentatives of twenty-six nations, 
guests of the Kiwanis Club of 
North Central, Chicago, Illinois. 


Eight Kiwanis Boundary Peace Tablets 
have been erected at various points of 
crossing and more are to follow. Each 
bears symbolic figures representing our 
two countries.” 

President Callen stated it was his 
sincere feeling that Kiwanians are 
striving for peace and greatly desire 
it. He quoted the resolution adopted 
without a dissenting vote at the San 
Antonio Convention, “Be it resolved 
that Kiwanis International once more 
dedicate itself to maintaining peace 
in a war-menaced world, and that we 
pledge Kiwanis anew to the culmina- 
tion of this desire.”” The resolution, 
he explained, was not just “mass ac- 
tion.” It was studied and presented to 
the convention by a committee com- 
posed of a representative from each 
of the twenty-nine Kiwanis districts. 

The meeting was presided over by 
John W. Bennett, President of the 
North Central club, and the consular 
corps and their ladies were presented 
by Past President Ed. R. Peterson of 
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0, Kiwanis club included: Chief Justice John J. Sonsteby of the 

ohn W. Bennett. John W. Bennett, Immediate Past President of the North 

W. Parker, Fred. C. W. Parker, International Secretary, Gilbert 

G. Buhmann, Lieutenant Governor for 1936, Division I, Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, Raymond S. Blunt, Immediate Past Governor, Illinois-Eastern lowa 
District, and Faber A. Bollinger, International Trustee. 


the North Central club. The Consuls 
in their response to the introductions 
replied in the language of the nation 
each represented. Flags of each na- 
tion served as place cards. 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker presented President Callen to 
the audience, which he called “Friends 
of International Friendship and Peace.” 

Appreciation for their invitations and 
for the spirit which prompted the meet- 
ing was expressed on behalf of the Con- 
suls by M. Rene Weiller, Consul Gen- 
eral, representing France. He _ ex- 
pressed the hope that all nations would 
profit by the example of the United 
States and Canada and declared he 
hoped all nations would do all they 
possibly could to maintain peace. Ki- 
wanis, he declared, was doing much 
to further by precept and example this 
greatly desired condition. 

Following their annual custom, ob- 
servance was made of Armistice Day 
and following the period of silence, 
taps were blown by Percy L. Smith, 
former Marine and champion bugler 
of that branch of the service. 

Present also at the meeting were In- 
ternational Trustees Faber A. Bolling- 
er of Atlanta, Georgia, and Harry D. 
MacDonald of Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, and Chief Justice John J. Sonste- 
by of the Illinois Supreme Court. Ki- 
wanis Clubs from the North Central 
neighborhood were invited to partic- 
ipate and there was a splendid repre- 
sentation from those clubs. The meet- 
ing was held in the Gold Coast room 
of the Drake hotel and special seating 
arrangements were provided so that 
the consuls and their ladies were at 
elevated tables directly opposite the 
section from which President Callen 
spoke. All but a few members of the 
consular corps were present. 
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Members of the consular corps of Chicago and their ladies. 
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The International Council met in Chicago November 10-14 in the 
Medinah Club, just across Michigan Avenue from International Head- 
quarters. The council consists of the International Board of Trustees, 
Past International Presidents and the District Governors-elect. By 
invitation there were present also the chairmen of the various stand- 
ing and special International committees. Called by some the 
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"University of Kiwanis," President Callen this year likened the 


Council to a sales school for a g 
are to sell Kiwanis throughout the 





oy 3 of district sales 


MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES, PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS 


First row: George F. Hixson, Past President; 
William J. Carrington, Past President; Edmund F. 
Arras, Past President; John H. Moss, Past Presi- 
dent; Frank Trafford Taylor, K. C., Vice-Presi- 
dent; Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary; A. Cope- 
land Callen, President; Harper Gatton, Immedi- 
ate Past President and Chairman, Committee on 
Past International Presidents; James M. Lynch, 
Vice-President and Chairman, Committee on 
Laws and Regulations; H. G. Hatfield, Treasurer; 
Raymond M. Crossman, Past President; William 
O. Harris, Past President; Carl E. Endicott, Past 
President. Second row: Bennett O. Knudson, 
Trustee; Harry D. MacDonald, Trustee; Samuel. F. 
Clabaugh, Trustee; Charles S. Donley, Trustee: 
George E. Snell, Trustee; Vic H. Housholder, 
Trustee; C. Harold Hippler, Trustee; Alfred H. 
Syverson, Trustee; James P. Gallagher, Trustee: 
W. Eugene Wolcott, Trustee; Faber A. Bollinger, 
Trustee; Fred G. McAlister, Trustee. Third row: 
Gerald Martineau, Governor, Ontario-Quebec- 


managers who 
and to people eager to buy it 


Maritime District; Marshall D. Abrams, Gov- 
ernor, Indiana District; Joseph R. Sevier, Gov- 
ernor, Carolinas District; Arthur L. Miller, Gov- 
ernor, Rocky Mountain District; Tom W. Archer, 
Governor, Texas-Oklahoma District; George G. 
Peery, Governor, Capital District; C. O. Gengel- 
bach, Governor, Pacific-Northwest District; 
Everett W. Ireland, Governor, New England Dis- 
trict; Harry O. Hoffman, Governor, Louisiana- 
Mississippi District; Jacob W. Myers, Governor, 
\llinois-Eastern lowa District; Wellington S. Jones, 
Governor, New York District; J. Oscar Sexson, 
Governor, Southwest District; Jesse N. Ellertsen, 
Governor, Utah-Idaho District; Stanley Johnston, 
Governor, Michigan District; John F. Sherman, 
Governor, New Jersey District; Frank J. Horak, 
Chairman, Committee on Publicity; Glen V. Rork, 
Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District; 
Paul R. Brecken, Governor, Western Canada Dis- 
trict. Fourth row: William Garnet Foster, Gov- 
ernor, Kentucky-Tennessee District: Charles S. 
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Proceedings of the International Council comprise 268 closely 
printed pages and obviously only the high points can be published in 


The Kiwanis Magazine. Copies of the proceedings are sent to all 
members of the Council and to all International committee chairmen 
and to all district officers (in addition to the governors who are mem- 
bers of the Council). All members of Kiwanis are urged to read 
these Council articles. The best thoughts of the great leaders of 
Kiwanis are therein expressed and an accurate forecast is given of 
the plans of the organization for 1937, an assuredly splendid year. 





DENTSHISTRICT GOVERNORS, CHAIRMEN OF INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES AND HEADQUARTERS STAFF 








Dudley, Chairman, Special Committee on 
Achievement Reports; Glenn L. Cavanaugh, 
Governor, Nebraska-lowa District; Dean Owens, 
Governor, Georgia District; Clarence L. Conner, 
Governor, Pennsylvania District; Alloys F. Bran- 
ton, Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas District; J. 
Hudson Huffard, Governor, West Virginia Dis- 
trict; Ernest G. Bashor, Governor, California- 
Nevada District; Henry W. Thiessen, Governor, 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District; Roland H. 
Willcomb, Governor, Montana District; J. Ken- 
neth Williamson, Governor, Florida District; Leo 
H. Pou, Governor, Alabama District; Frederick 
A. Anderson, Chairman, Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance; Zura M. Walter, Governor, 
Ohio District; Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer, 
The Kiwanis Magazine; Clarence M. Ab- 
bott, Chairman, Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work. Last row: James H. Lake, Service De- 


partment, Headquarters; Walter Ingram, Field 
Service Department, Headquarters; Edwin Graf- 


ton, Chairman, Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions; Maple T. Harl, Chairman, Committee on 
Classification and Membership; Douglas Brem- 


_ ner, Chairman, Committee on Public Affairs for 


Canada; William J. Gardiner, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child; |. Lynn 
Thurston, Member, Committee on Agriculture; 
George W. Kimball, Assistant Secretary; Percy 
W. Monson, Service Department, Headquarters; 
H. Park Arnold, Chairman, Committee on Music; 
Walter S. Clark, Chairman, Corimittee on At- 
tendance; Ralph C. Barker, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Kiwanis Education; Lester M. Jones, Chair- 
man, Commitee on Convention Program; Philip 
N. McCaughan, Chairman, Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs for United States; O. E. Peterson, 
Convention Department, Headquarters; Thomas 
G. O'Brien, Chairman, Special Committee on 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims; 
George A. Seyfer, Office Management Dept., and 
Merton S. Heiss, Magazine Dept., Headquarters. 
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Pertinent Paragraphs from International 
Committee Reports to the Council 


AGRICULTURE 
|. Lynn Thurston, Member 


E have as our slogan, “Friendly 

understanding results in mutual 
progress.”’ Nothing is so important to 
life as food and its accessibility and 
those people who produce this food. 
We all are vitally concerned in agri- 
culture and its trends. Every club 
should have two or more agricultural 
meetings during the year. Remember 
that the farmer welcomes the opportu- 
nity to hear about things outside his 
own field. Keep informed on the prob- 
lems facing agriculture. Economic 
trends in agriculture are always the 
forerunner of like economic trends in 
industry. We can have a decided in- 
fluence in guiding and encouraging the 
coming generation. 


ATTENDANCE 
Walter S. Clark, Chairman 


Ml TTENDANCE is the heart of 

Kiwanis but absence makes the 
heart grow colder.” The only way we 
can improve attendance is to assign 
definite Kiwanis work to each member. 
Give every man a piece of construc- 
tive work for Kiwanis and he will be a 
better Kiwanian. Interest in Kiwanis 
activities and attendance go hand in 
hand. All clubs should participate 
wholeheartedly in the International 
Attendance Contest for 1937 through 
the “A” and “B” periods, the first ex- 
tending from January 4 to September 
4 and November 15 to January 1. The 
“B” period extends from September 6 
through November 13. 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 
Clarence M. Abbott, Chairman 


E have as a slogan for our cam- 

paign and our promulgation of 
the boys and girls work program, “Let 
us enhance the value of youth.” That 
may be interpreted in two ways. It 
may be interpreted as youth, boys and 
girls, or it may be interpreted as the 
young person who is coming up in the 
world. The objective of a Boys and 


Girls Work Committee should be dis- 
tinctive and if possible unique. It 
should encourage either the labor or 
interest of all of the members of the 
club. 
value, 


It should have good publicity 


CLASSIFICATION AND 
MEMBERSHIP 
Maple T. Harl, Chairman 


ROM a new member standpoint the 

first thing I would suggest is that we 
go back and build and get our club to 
work out a survey classification and a 
personal survey. When the year of 
1937 is ended we should have one hun- 
dred thousand members. You individ- 
uals can’t do it; I can’t do it; but if we 
all get in the game and hit the ball we 
can do it. And how! We will of 
course stress quality leadership and 
never sacrifice quality for quantity. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Lester M. Jones, Chairman 


HE cenvention theme is, “Kiwanis 

builds better communities.” We feel 
that this properly presents the thought 
behind the civic objectives adopted for 
the year. We expect to secure speak- 
ers of national note, to have a well- 
rounded program of conferences and 
to make this coming Indianapolis Con- 
vention outstanding in the history of 
all conventions. We feel we may as- 
sure all of our members that there will 
be no moment but that can be used in 
an interesting way at Indianapolis. 
There are many possibilities and all 
will be used to advantage. 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
Edwin Grafton, Chairman 


UR slogan is “Through inter-club 

activity, Kiwanis fellowship pro- 
motes enduring friendships.” To have 
friends, we must first be a friend. 
Friendship in Kiwanis is like the mor- 
tar that holds the brick together in 
the building. It holds clubs together. 
It is the oil that keeps the motor run- 
ning smoothly without friction. It 
overlooks our weaknesses. It rejoices 
in our success. It is one thing that 
every Kiwanian wants and every club 
must have if it wishes to prosper. 


KIWANIS EDUCATION 
Ralph C. Barker, Chairman 


UR motto is, “Know Kiwanis; 
think Kiwanis; live Kiwanis.” 
This year, as perhaps in no other year 


in three or four years past, we have 
taken in a great many new members. 
It is all the more important that these 
men should be rapidly assimilated. 
Next year perhaps the number will be 
even greater. Our program calls for 


thorough instruction of these new 
members. We must inspire and hold 
these men. 


MUSIC 
H. Park Arnold, Chairman 


E are going to recommend that 

the Music Committee of each 
club promote its program with the 
conviction that music is a major proj- 
ect which will enliven and enrich every 
meeting. We recommend that each 
club foster and promote the organiza- 
tion of singing units within its mem- 
bership and stand by and sponsor com- 
munity organizations. Our slogan is, 
“When men really sing they’re happy.” 


PUBLICITY 
Frank J. Horak, Chairman 


UR slogan for 1937 is, ‘Sell Ki- 

wanis to the public.” Kiwanis 
needs and can get more space in the 
news columns, on the air and on the 
screen. Develop a. Kiwanian in your 
district who will make publicity a 
hobby rather than a profession. We 
urge that every club’s Publicity Com- 
mittee be responsible for every Kiwan- 
ian wearing the Kiwanis button in his 
coat lapel. We suggest that the Ki- 
wanis emblem be printed on every bit 
of club stationery that is used, that a 
Kiwanis sign be displayed outside 
every club meeting place and that a 
Kiwanis sign with the time and place 
of meeting be erected at the highway 
entrance. 


UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 
William J. Gardiner, Chairman 


7] ELP to prevent the under-privi- 

leged child and keep the well 
child well” is a good slogan. The Fed- 
eral Government and the state govern- 
ment are at last beginning to consider 
human beings as an object whereby 
they may help. In the past they have 
been devoting most of their attention 
to cattle, hogs and sheep. We urge 
upon you to see that you get your full 
share of government and state help 

(Turn to page 55) 
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CAROLINAS 


HE 1937 Board of Trustees of the 

Carolinas District met in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, December 2. Those 
present were District Governor Joseph 
R. Sevier of Hendersonville; Immed- 
iate Past District Governor J. Henry 
LeRoy, Jr., of Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina; Past District Governors 
Ralph Barker of Durham, North Caro- 
lina; Herbert Hennig of Darlington, 
South Carolina, and Tom Pruitt of 
Hickory, North Carolina; District Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Roderick H. McDon- 
ald of Columbia, South Carolina; and 
the nine lieutenant governors—R. E. 
Price of Rutherfordton, North Caro- 
lina; Richard E. Thigpen of Charlotte, 
North Carolina; J. K. Pepper of Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina; Robert P. 
Holding of Smithfieid, North Caro- 
lina; Jake Lathrop Morehead of Dur- 
ham, North Carolina; Edwin F. Mose- 
ley of Williamston, North Carolina; 
Albert Giddion Woodard, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina; Dan H. McEachern of 
Florence, South Carolina; and Donald 
E. Brown, Anderson, South Carolina. 

Kiwanis International was  repre- 
sented by International Trustee Faber 
A. Bollinger of Atlanta, Georgia. In- 
ternational Vice President James M. 
Lynch of Florence, South Carolina, 
was also in attendance and added a 
great deal to the meeting. Governor 
Sevier outlined his plans to the Board 
and Secretary-Treasurer McDonald 
rendered his report for the year, show- 
ing that the district was in a most 









healthy condition. Trustee Bollinger 
made a short address to the Board, as 
did Immediate Past Governor LeRoy 
covering his work of the year. 

Chairman Hennig of the “On to In- 
dianapolis Committee” presented plans 
for this trip, and an official route was 
selected. The district quota for the 
Indianapolis Convention was placed at 
150. 

The following day was devoted to 
the training school for lieutenant gov- 
ernors, who individually outlined their 
plans for holding their training schools 
for presidents and secretaries in De- 
cember. 

The visitors were guests of the 
Charlotte club at their regular meet- 
ing, at which time addresses were made 
by Vice President Lynch, Trustee Bol- 
linger and Governor Sevier. Immed- 
iate Past Governor LeRoy presented 
to Governor Sevier the district gov- 
ernor’s pin for 1937 and Past Gover- 
nor Barker presented the past gov- 
ernor’s pin to Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor LeRoy. 

A 15 per cent membership gain for 
the district was proposed and adopted 
and the district is looking forward to 
an even greater gain during 1937. 


NEW YORK 


GROUP of about 300 Kiwanians 
and their ladies met for dinner 
on October 14 in the ballroom of the 
Buffalo Consistory to celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of the building 
of the Buffalo club. There were repre- 
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sentatives present from Rochester, 
Tonawanda and Gowanda. The hon- 
ored guests included District Governor 
Wellington S. Jones and Past District 
Governor George H. Caddick of Al- 
bany; Secretary-Treasurer Timothy W. 
Tinsley of Brooklyn; Walter C. Bar- 
rett of Buffalo, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor; Lieutenant Governor Henry B. 
Hanley of Rochester and Harry N. 
Holmes of New York, former lieutenant 
governor, who was. the principal 
speaker, 


The celebration was opened with 
the singing of the national anthem 
and a salute to the colors—beautiful 
new United States and Canadian flags 
and a silk Kiwanis banner—all pre- 
sented to the club on this occasion by 
Past President J. Jay Fuller on behalf 
of an anonymous donor. The invoca- 
tion was given by the Rev. Harry H. 
Witham, a member of the club. 

During dinner the guests were enter- 
tained with music by harp and violin 
and group singing was led by Kiwanian 
George King. Chairman Joseph D. 
Morrell introduced Mrs. William Shep- 
ard, widow of the first member of the 
Buffalo club, and Mrs. George Fox, 
widow of a past president of the club. 
He then introduced the past presidents 
of the club, starting with Albert Dodge, 
first president, who spoke briefly on the 
early history of Kiwanis. 

The meeting was turned over to 
Harry McCormack, immediate past 
president, who, as toastmaster, intro- 
duced the honored guests and the speak- 





A scene at the twentieth anniversary celebration of the Kiwanis Club of Buffalo, New York, which was the occasion of an inter-club meeting. 
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Present at the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Rockville Centre, 


New York, were, reading from left to right: 
lin C. Haven of Brooklyn, New York; 
Centre club, and 


er. Former Lieutenant Governor Holmes 
gave a most stirring address on the sub- 
ject, “What is Kiwanis Saying at Its 


Best?” Between the speeches, vocal 
solos were given by Miss Gertrude 
Lutzi. 


After dinner the guests were invited 
into the auditorium to witness a very 
beautiful electrical display. To the 
accompaniment of appropriate music 
on the organ and a recitation by Frank 
Stockwell, the lights faded from full 
daylight through dusk and all the sun- 
set colors until the stars shown above 
the group as though the ceiling itself 
had been moved away, and then faded 
once more to dawn and a glorious sun- 
rise. 

Returning to the ballroom, dancing 
was enjoyed for the remainder of the 
evening, 

2 

At the charter night meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Rockville Centre, New 
York, the following guest clubs were 
represented — Brooklyn, New York 
City, Freeport, Astoria, Jackson 
Heights, Richmond Hill and Bush Term- 
inal, and the sponsoring club, Jamaica, 
making a total attendance of 153. 

John H. Schleif of Astoria, lieuten- 
ant governor in 1936, served as toast- 
master and also made the official pre- 
sentation of the charter to President 
Paul T. Wohlsen. The principal 
speaker of the evening was Immediate 
Past Governor Franklin C. Haven of 
the Brooklyn club. District Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Timothy W. Tinsley of 
Brooklyn presented the American flag 
to Second Vice-President George S. 
Comstock and William E. Ross, im- 
mediate past president of the Jamaica 
club, presented the Kiwanis banner, 
gong and gavel, which were accepted 
by First Vice-President Harrison B. 
Wright. 

Congratulatory telegrams were read 
by President Wohlsen from Interna- 
tional President A. Copeland Callen of 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, and Inter- 
national Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
of Chicago, [llinois. The musical pro- 
gram included vocal solos and num- 


tat 





John H. Schleif, lieutenant governor in 1936. 


bers by a brass 
sextet. 

Following are 
the officers and 
directors of the 
new club: Presi- 
dent, Paul T. 
Wohlsen; First 
V ic e-President, 
Harrison B. 
Wright; Second 
V ic e-President, 
George A. Com- 
stock; Secretary, 
Oscar Gast; 
Treasurer, Earl 
Proctor; Direc- 
tors, E. B. Plump, 
Harry B. Carter, 
Clarence McDon- 
ald, W. A. Mun- 


"te Py 


roe, Bearce C. 

Immediate Past Governor Frank- i Ji]- 
dame Wobleen of the Rockaille Durgin and Wil 
liam J. Sullivan. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


HE 1937 slogan of the Minnesota- 

Dakotas District, “Increased Indi- 
vidual Interest in Kiwanis” was en- 
thusiastically adopted in practice from 
start to finish of probably the most 
earnest meeting of district and club 
officers ever held in the district. The 
meeting took place on November 27 
and 28 in St. Paul and there was a 
full quota of district officers present 
ready for schooling, inspiration, advice 
and “individual interest.” Internation- 
al Trustee Bennett O. Knudson, the 
official representative of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, and International Presi- 
dent A. Copeland Callen were the 
honor guests at the conference. 

Governor Alloys F. Branton held a 
school of instruction for the 1937 lieu- 
tenant governors throughout the entire 
day of November 27, the meeting con- 
vening at nine o’clock and adjourning 
at 5:30 o’clock, to immediately re- 
convene in a session of the district 
trustees. 

On Friday evening from 6:30 until 
10:00 o’clock the district officers, dis- 
trict officers-elect and the presidents- 
elect were delightfully entertained by 
the members of the St. Paul club at 
the St. Paul Town and Country Club 
with a sumptuous banquet followed by 
a private showing of moving pictures 
of all games participated in by the 
football team of the University of 
Minnesota during the current season. 

The conference for presidents-elect 
began promptly at nine o’clock on Sat- 
urday morning and from that moment 
until adjournment for luncheon, again 
as guests of the St. Paul club, con- 
structive addresses, informally pre- 
sented, held the earnest interest of 
everyone present. After luncheon the 
entire personnel of the conference was 
entertained by the members of the 
host club. The ceremony of present- 
ing Kiwanis buttons to the incoming 
district officers was impressively per- 
formed by International President Cal- 
len. Following the luncheon meeting 
the presidents-elect spent a most prof- 
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itable afternoon in receiving a thor- 
ough and interesting education in the 
duties and the rewards of the various 
club and district committees. At the 
close of the meeting the club presi- 
dents met informally with their re- 
spective lieutenant governors and made 
tentative arrangements for the hold- 
ing of the several divisional confer- 
ences. 


MICHIGAN 


HE training school for lieutenant 

governors-elect, held at Jackson 
Michigan, November 17-18, 1936, 
proved to be very successful both from 
the standpoint of information and in- 
spiration. 

The school opened with a dinner 
meeting on November 17, followed 
with a word of greeting from Harry 
E. Way, 1936 president of the host 
club, and from Bernard L. Davis, lieu- 
tenant governor of Division V in 1936. 
Appearing on the evening’s program 
were Governor Stanley Johnston, 
former International Trustee Claude 
A. Dock, Immediate Past Governor 
Vernon E. Chase, Past Governor Ben 
Dean, Ralph Hunter, former lieuten- 
ant governor, District Secretary For- 
ney W. Clement and Bert Parrish. 

On the morning of the 18th Secre- 
tary Clement and Immediate Past 
Governor Chase gave additional talks 
and there were group discussions con- 
ducted by Governer Johnston and Sec- 
retary Clement. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


HE training school for lieutenant 

governors, held on November 27, 
in Toronto, Ontario, very definitely 
pointed the way to another successful 
year in the district. Governor Gerald 
Martineau of Quebec, Quebec, who 
presided, gave a most excellent review 
of the International Council sessions 
which he had attended at Chicago, 
Illinois. ‘‘Let us consider ourselves 
partners in this undertaking,” said 
Governor Martineau to the newly 
elected lieutenant governors. “It is 
not only an honor which we have 
received in being elected to direct 
the affairs of this district but it is an 
opportunity for greater service, be- 
cause I do not believe there is any- 
thing more needed throughout the 
country than our motto for the com- 
ing year, ‘Bonne Entente’ (Good 
Will).”” He then went on to outline 
very clearly the duties of the lieuten- 
ant governors, of whom the following 
were present: Percy T. Moisley, 
Timmins, Ontario; John MacDonald 
Burden, Riverdale, Ontario; John G. 
Brown, Kitchener-Waterloo, Ontario; 
R. I. Moore, Lindsay, Ontario; and 
Charles E. Roberts, Cornwall, Ontario. 

The day’s program included an ad- 
dress by Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Frank P. Dawson of Sarnia, 
Ontario, on the subject, “Building New 
Clubs” and talks by International 
Trustee Fred G. McAlister of London, 
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Ontario; J. Smyth Carter of Toronto, 
Ontario, former lieutenant governor; 
William R. Cockburn of Riverdale, 
former International vice president; 
Past Governor W. A. Lewis of Barrie, 
Ontario; and Gordon §S. Dodington of 
Toronto, former International vice 
president. Secretary-Treasurer J. 
Ross MacLeod, past president of Que- 
bec, was then introduced to the gath- 
ering. 

Since nothing succeeds like success, 
the splendid inspiration and fellow- 
ship which characterized the day paved 
the way for the training school for 
presidents, which opened on the fol- 
lowing morning, November 28. Not- 
withstanding the geographical extent 
of this district, about 40 clubs’ were 
represented, The leaders included the 
newly elected lieutenant governors, 
President R. E. Churchill of Montreal, 
Joseph Hearn of Riverdale, former 
lieutenant governor, Isaac P. McNabb 
of Toronto, former Internationa! trus- 
tee, and Colin C. O’Neil, of Sarnia, 
district secretary-treasurer in 1936. 

Governor Martineau presided at the 
sessions throughout the day. At the 
noon luncheon, a very happy occasion, 
an excellent address was given by 
George A. Leichliter of the Toronto 
club. 

Everyone present left the training 
school full of enthusiasm for the work 
of 1937. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


NE of the finest inter-club meet- 

ings ever held in the district was 
that one at Palo Alto recently when 
there were nine visiting clubs repre- 
sented—Burlingame-San Mateo, Red- 
wood City, Mountain View, Campbell, 
Los Gatos, San Jose, Golden Gate, San 
Francisco and Oakland. 

The speaker on this occasion was 
Chester H. Rowell, editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, who spoke on the 
topic, “The Four-Year Look Ahead.” 
More than 125 Kiwanians were present, 
including Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Charles R. Crooke of Mountain 
View, California; Secretary-Treasurer 
Fred S. Kistemann of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Bay L. Hays of Mountain View, 
California, lieutenant governor in 1936; 
Lieutenant Governor Ira R. Abbott of 
Campbell, California; Leon Reynolds 
of Palo Alto and Rotus Harvey, former- 
ly of Watsonville and now of the 
Golden Gate, San Francisco club, both 
former lieutenant governors. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


ITH 100 per cent attendance of 

all district officers and lieuten- 
ant governors-elect, the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Arkansas District held a successful 
board of trustees meeting and training 
school for lieutenant governors on 
November 23 in Kansas City, Missouri. 
Governor Henry W. Thiessen, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, presided. International 
Treasurer H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma 





City, was International representative 
and consultant at the conference. 

The board elected unanimously, Har- 
old G. Ingham, Lawrence, Kansas, dis- 
trict secretary for 1937. District 
Treasurer D. R. Alexander, Kansas 
City, Missouri, outlined the 1937 bud- 
get which had been approved by the 
Finance Committee. The board adopted 
the proposed budget, commenting fa- 
vorably on the work done by the 
Finance Committee and Treasurer 
Alexander, the chairman. 

Following a report of the Interna- 
tional Council Meeting held in Chi- 
cago in November by Governor Thies- 
sen, a “Survey of the District and Its 
Future” was presented by Immediate 
Past Governor Charles B. Holman, 
West End, St. Louis. He emphasized 
the importance of building new Kiwanis 
clubs and strengthening present clubs 
by the addition of new members. 

District objectives for 1937 enumer- 
ated by Governor Thiessen included a 
15 per cent increase in membership, 
200 registrations at the Indianapolis 
Convention in June and 1000 registra- 
tions at the district convention in 
Wichita, with all clubs represented. 

The advisability of budgeting club 
finances was presented by Lieutenant 
Governor Ferdinand Voiland, Jr., To- 
peka. Secretary Harold Ingham dis- 
cussed a plan for selling clubs on the 
district objectives for 1937 and offered 
a remedy for curing the “summer vaca- 
tion club.” He mentioned, briefly, 
plans to be followed in conducting the 
officers’ training school and forthcom- 
ing divisional conferences scheduled 
for early spring. He also emphasized 
the importance of having clubs make 
their annual achievement report on 
the year’s activities. 

With the enthusiasm of a typical 
insurance agency executive, Governor 
Thiessen announced the district slogan 
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for 1937; “Plan your work—Work your 
plan”, was the charge given the new 
district officers, 

International Treasurer Hatfield re- 
ported the district’s standings in com- 
parison with other districts in Kiwanis 
International relating to attendance, 
membership, convention registrations, 
achievement reports and activities. 
He highly commended the work of 
Immediate Past Governor Holman. 

Kiwanian Holman was appointed 
chairman of a special committee on 
extension work for 1937. The com- 
mittee’s objective is 100 established 
clubs in the district next year. 

Lieutenant governors for 1937 who 
attended the conference meetings were: 
E. E. Rudolph, Jr., Normandy, Mis- 
souri; Albert Wood, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri;; Jewell E. Windle, Springfield, 
Missouri; S. E. McDaniels, Indepen- 
dence, Kansas; Ferdinand Voiland, Jr., 
Topeka, Kansas; O. E. Strodtman, 
Arkansas City, Kansas; Carroll Thi- 
bault, Little Rock, Arkansas; Moss M. 
Edwards, Mexico, Missouri; Hubert L. 
Minton, Conway, Arkansas; Wayne 
Bolan, Larned, Kansas; L. R. Crews, 
Manhattan, Kansas; and S. K. Doty, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. 


NEW ENGLAND 


IWANIANS by the scores from Di- 
vision IV met in an inter-club meet- 
ing at the Silver Moon, Buzzards 
Bay, on November 5 to greet Immed- 
iate Past Governor John P. Harbison 
of Hartford, Connecticut. Everyone 
in attendance had nothing but the 
warmest praise for Past Governor Har- 
bison, whose splendid work throughout 
the year brought tributes from every 
club represented. 
The Bourne, Massachusetts, club as 
host presented a special feature in the 





The 1937 officers of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District who attended the district board meeting 
and training school for lieutenant governors at Kansas City, Missouri. ——s from left to right, 
f 


front row: Lieutenant Governor L 


Crews, Manhattan, Kansas; Miss Mary 


ene Kane, assistant 


secretary of the Kansas City, Missouri, club; Immediate Past Governor Charles B. Holman, West 


End, St. Louis; Governor Henry W. 


Thiessen, Hutchinson, Kansas; International Treasurer H. G. 


Hatfield, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, the official International representative at the meeting; District 


Treasurer D. R. A 
Kansas; and Lieutenant Governor S. 
ernors E. E. Rudol h, Jr., Normand 


lexander, Kansas City, Missouri; District Secretary Harold G. Ingham, Lawrence, 
4 Doty, Jonesboro, Arkansas. Back row: Lieutenant Gov- 
St. Louis; Albert H. Wood, Kansas City, Missouri; Jewell 


E. Windle, Springfield, Missouri ; S. k. McDaniels, Independence, Kansas; Ferdinand Voiland, Jr., 


Topeka, Kansas; O. E. Strodtman, Arkansas City, 


Moss M. Edwards, Mexico, Missouri; Hubert 


Kansas; Carroll Thibaule, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
. Minton, Conway, Arkansas; and Wayne Bolan, 


Larned, Kansas. 
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form of a delightful floor show. Then 
James Dunn of the New Bedford Stand- 
ard staff gave a timely address, Asa 
L. Pattee of Falmouth, Massachusetts, 
lieutenant governor in 1936, made an 
excellent report of achievements and 
G. Ernest Spear of Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, former lieutenant governor, 
presented the Whitman, Massachusetts, 
club with an achievement certificate. 
The Central Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 
club won attendance honors with over 
30 per cent present. The climax of 
the evening came when Immediate 
Past Governor Harbison made an elo- 
quent address. 

More than 100 Kiwanians and guests 
representing eight clubs in Division 
IV attended an inter-club meeting at 
Whitman, when the guest speaker was 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker of Chicago, Illinois. Arthur 
T. Cole, immediate past president of 
the host club, presided and the out- 
standing program was in charge of 
John H. Harrigan and Frank E. Holt. 
Kiwanian Pattee and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor E. Donald Dodge of Central Cape 
Cod had prominent places on the pro- 
gram. 

Group singing was led by George 
B. Holland and an account of the first 
Thanksgiving was read by the Rev. 
John Matteson. There was also a fine 
musical program, which included a 
piano duet by Past President Cole and 
Miss Marguerite Kane. 

The house committee in charge of 
arrangements for this splendid meeting 
was composed of Chairman Harry H. 
Clifford, Arthur Milonas, E. S. Tuttle, 
Jr., and Louis B. Gold. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


VERY successful board of trus- 
tees meeting and training school 
for lieutenant governors convened in 
Omaha, Nebraska, on December 4 
under the direction of Governor Glenn 
L. Cavanaugh. International Trustee 





The Kiwanis Clubs of St. Louis and vicinity were addressed 
middle at the speakers’ table. William Bryant of St. Louis. 
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This photograph was taken at the meeting of the old and new board of directors of the Kiwanis 

Club of Ogden, Utah, and the officers and board of directors of the new Layton, Utah, club. Seated 

at the table in the foreground, second from the left, is President Leonard H. Layton, president of the 

Layton Club. Seated between the tables at the left is Secretary Clarence P. Baird. G. L. Rees, 

lieutenant governor in 1936, is seated at the extreme left. Standing in the back row are President 

Arnold Ferrin of the Ogden club, fifth from the right, and second from the right is Lieutenant Governor 
George H. Lowe, immediate past president of the Ogden club. 


Harry D. MacDonald of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, was official repre- 
sentative and he was ably assisted by 
International Trustee W. E. Wolcott 
of Des Moines, Iowa, International 
Past President Raymond M. Crossman 
of Omaha and Secretary-Treasurer B. 
L. Holton of Waterloo. 

For the first time in the district the 
chairmen of district committees were 
included in the course of instruction. 
The morning session was devoted en- 
tirely to their problems and was con- 
ducted by Trustee Wolcott. The after- 
noon was taken up with the instruction 
of the lieutenant governors by Gov- 
ernor Cavanaugh. He outlined their 
full year’s duties and instructed them 
in the manner in which they should 
operate with their clubs. Each one 
was furnished with a leather zipper 
portfolio with indexes and material all 
ready for the start of their work. 
These were designated as their “‘trav- 
eling offices” and are to be passed on 
to their successors at the close of their 
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year. In addition to this they were 
furnished with ring binders, indexes, 
and all material for a year book to be 
presented to each of their club presi- 
dents at their divisional training 
schools. The instruction was most 
thorough and the lieutenant governors 
are well equipped for a_ successful 
year. 

The evening was devoted to the busi- 
ness meeting of the new board of 
trustees, at which time Kiwanian Hol- 
ton was reappointed secretary-treas- 
urer, the year’s budget was established 
and plans were started for a record 
attendance at the International and 
district conventions. All through the 
day the conference greatly enjoyed 
the kindly counsel and excellent advice 
of Trustee MacDonald. 

The social side of the gathering con- 
sisted of an eight o’clock breakfast, a 
fellowship luncheon with the Omaha 
club as host, and dinner when seven 
wives of Kiwanians present were guests 
of honor. 
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by International President A. Copeland Callen of Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, seated in the 
3 dent in 1936, presided and the speaker was introduced by Immediate Past Governor 
Charles B. Sceee of West End, St. Louis. 
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INDIANA 


HE Michigan City, Indiana, club was 

host at its charter night meeting on 
November 12, 1936, to 283 Kiwanians 
and guests representing the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Lafayette, Hammond, East 
Chicago, Elkhart, Gary, La Porte, 
Nappanee, Plymouth, South Bend, 
Knox and Valparaiso, the sponsoring 
club. 

Immediate Past Governor George 
Byers of Lafayette presented the char- 
ter to President Norman Riebe and 
spoke briefly about the principles of 
Kiwanis. The meeting was called to 
order by President Riebe, the Rev. 
Harold T. Wilson gave the invocation 
and Loren E. Ellis gave the address of 
welcome. The program was under 
the direction of Paul Fogarty, who 
had an important part on it, talking 
on his experiences “behind the mike” 
and his first ventures into song writing 
and radio work. There was a splendid 
musical program also with vocal solo- 
ists, trumpet players and a one-man 
band. Group singing was led by Har- 
old Olsen. 

Among the distinguished guests who 
were introduced, in addition to 
Immediate Past Governor Byers, were 
Paul F. Butz, District Secretary in 
1936, Lieutenant Governor Frank 
Southwood of Plymouth and Herbert 
L. Wilhelm of Hammond, lieutenant 
governor in 1936. 

A gong and gavel were presented to 
the club by W. A. McCallum, immedi- 
ate past president of the Valparaiso 
club, Vice-President W. J. Mallon 
accepting it on behalf of the club. 

The officers and directors of the new 
club are: President, Norman J. Riebe; 
Vice-President, W. J. Mallon; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Carl I. Troutwine; Di- 
rectors, Daniel G. Bernoske, Loren E. 
Ellis, Otto Tatus, Robert S. Baker, 
Norman B. Carlson, Louis E. Adam- 
son and Arnold B. Mayer. 


MONTANA 


HE district board of trustees’ meet- 
ing and the leadership training 
school for club presidents and secretar- 
ies were held on November 29 and 30, 
1936, at Helena. The spirit and en- 
thusiasm displayed at these meetings 


were outstanding and all signs point: 


to an exceptional year in 1937. 

On November 29 the board meeting 
was held in the morning and a meeting 
with lieutenant governors was held in 
the afternoon. All district officers and 
all active past governors except two 
were present at these meetings. There 
were also in attendance nine district 
committee chairmen. 

The morning’s program of the presi- 
dents’ and secretaries’ training school 
on November 30 included the invoca- 
tion by the Rev. Earl Saladen, an ad- 
dress by Governor R. H. Willcomb and 
messages from International Trustee 
George E. Snell, Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Mark E. Farris, Past Governors 
Edwin C. Grafton, Earle N. Genzber- 





The Capital District officers for 1937 


Governor Arthur C. Keefer, Prince aren County, 
e G. Peery, Salem, Virginia; Secretary-Treasurer 
overnors Claude S. Turner, Martinsville, Virginia, 
and H. Powell Chapman, Roanoke, Virginia; back row, Lieutenant Governors Floyd W. Moore, i. 

winton Roadcap, Clifton Forge, Virginia, and J. LeRoy Trone, Elkton, Maryland. 


J. Roper, Portsmouth, Virginia; Governor bog 


Asa W. Howard, Roanoke, Virginia; Lieutenant 


ton, Virginia; R. 


ger and E. K. Taylor, Larry Smith, 
chairman of the District Committee on 
Attendance, and Lieutenant Governor 
C. H. VandeBogart. 

At the luncheon held with the mem- 
bers of the Helena club the Internation- 
al Convention at Indianapolis was dis- 
cussed by International Trustee and 
the district convention by Past Gov- 
ernor W. Harry Reif. 

In the afternoon the conference of 
club secretaries was presided over by 
Past Governor John F. Patterson, also 
former district secretary, and the con- 
ference of club presidents was led by 
Governor Willcomb. 


WISCONSIN- 
UPPER MICHIGAN 

HE Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Dis- 

trict training school was held in 
Madison on Monday, November 30, 
1936. The meeting was presided over 
by Governor Glen V. Rork and there 
were present ten of the lieutenant gov- 
ernors for 1937, Melvin H. Sater, re- 
elected treasurer, Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor A. C. Hall and Arthur H. Taylor, 
secretary in 1936. 

Following a get-together meeting the 
Sunday night preceding, in which var- 
ious problems and plans were informal- 
ly presented, the training school started 
Monday at 9:00 a.m. and continued 
until late afternoon. 

At noon all were invited to the regu- 
lar meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Madison and following brief remarks 
by Immediate Past Governor Hall and 
Governor Rork, a most interesting ad- 
dress was given by Professor Cool of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The subjects discussed at the train- 
ing school included the training of 
club officers, the finances of the dis- 
trict and the clubs, budget arrange- 
ments, etc. 

Governor Rork set up tentatively a 
complete calendar of responsibilities 
of the lieutenant governors for the 
entire year, indicating what should be 


‘ou. Reading from left to right, front row, are: Lieutenant 


aryland; Immediate Past Governor Lonsdale 


amp- 


planned and executed in each month 
of the year, and how and when various 
activities and plans should be under- 
taken. 

The meeting was most instructive 
and inspiring and will prove of great 
value in the individual clubs of the dis- 
trict. 


CAPITAL 


HE Lieutenant Governors’ Training 

School of the Capital District was 
held at Charlottesville, Virginia, on 
November 30. The following officers 
and past officers were present: Im- 
mediate Past Governor Lonsdale J. 
Roper, Portsmouth, Virginia; Governor 
George G. Peery, Salem, Virginia; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Asa W. Howard, 
Roanoke, Virginia; Edwin F. Hill, 
Washington, D.C., former Internation- 
al Trustee; Past District Governors E. 
I. Carruthers, Charlottesville, and 
Henry A. Converse, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia; and all of the Lieutenant 
Governors in the District—Arthur C. 
Keefer, Washington, D.C.; Claude S. 
Turner, Martinsville, Virginia; H. 
Powell Chapman, Roanoke, Virginia; 
Floyd W. Moore, Hampton, Virginia; 
R. Swinton Roadcap, Clifton Forge, 
Virginia; and J. LeRoy Trone, Elkton, 
Maryland, 

Those attending the school were the 
guests of the Charlottesville club for 
luncheon, the club having changed its 
meeting date in order that those at- 
tending the training school might meet 
with them on this occasion. 

Governor Peery spoke very interest- 
ingly of the work that is expected to be 
done in the Capital District during 
1937. Next on the program was form- 
er International Trustee Hill, who 
enumerated some of the outstanding 
activities of some of the clubs in the 
district. 

As a tribute to “Stonewall” Jackson, 
the district officers placed a wreath on 
his statue in the public square just 
across from the Monticello Hotel, where 
the training school was held. 
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THEY BELIEVE IN SIGNS 


Here are shown a few of the many 
hundreds of signs advising visiting 
motorists that there are Kiwanis clubs 
in the cities just beyond and inform- 
ing the visitors when and where the 
clubs meet. 

The signs are a source of pride to 
the Kiwanians, advertisements for 
the community, and certainly are or- 
namental. 

There still are too many clubs not 
properly publicized by these high- 
way signs. 
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A Successful Attendance 
Contest at Cleveland, Ohio 


In planning their participation in the 
International Attendance Contest, the 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Cleve- 
land decided upon a ten-weeks’ contest 
to be called a “bowling tournament,” 
with one frame for each week. Since 
the club is large and members live on 
both the east and west sides of the city, 
the club was divided into two groups 
according to the members’ residence ad- 
dresses. These groups were then sub- 
divided into teams of five men each 
with the member having the best at- 
tendance record acting as captain. The 
other members were divided according 
to their past attendance records. 

It was the duty of the captain to fol- 
low up the other four members of his 
team and see that they either attended 
the regular meeting or made the meet- 
ing up by visiting another club. 

Each side had a general in charge 
of the captains to see that they also 
worked. Each member’s attendance 
counted two points and if all five mem- 
bers of a team attended the meeting, or 
made up the attendance at another club 
meeting, that team was given credit 
for a strike and the last week’s at- 
tendance count was added to the week 
before. For example: If a team scored 
a strike which counted ten, and the 
next week four members were present 
for a count of eight, the total for the 
first week would be 18 and for the two 
weeks, 26. 

Spares were not included as it was 
felt that this would complicate the 





CLUB 


counting. (That, however, could be 
added if desired.) A spare would be 
where four members were present and 
would add the following week’s atten- 
dance. A strike would then be if five 
members were present and the two 
weeks’ attendance would be added. 

On the last week of the contest the 
members endeavored to have a 100 per 
cent meeting and all teams scoring a 
strike were given an extra 25 points. 
Regular bowling sheet were used for 
recording the progress of each team, 
which had been given various comical 
names of towns taken from a United 
States Atlas. 

The contest created a great deal of 
enthusiasm and good fellowship and 
the Cleveland club recommends it as a 
successful way of building up atten- 


dance. 


Boston, Massachusetts, 
Celebrates Twentieth Anniversary 


The twentieth anniversary banquet 
of the Boston club was a gala event, 
with former officers, guests and mem- 
bers with their wives in attendance. 
Much preparation had been put in by 
an untiring committee headed by Wil- 
liam H. Bixby. Greetings and felicita- 
tions were brought from International 
Trustee James P. Gallagher of Newton, 
Massachusetts, past governor; Immed- 
iate Past Governor John P. Harbison of 
Hartford, Connecticut, who was pres- 
ent with Mrs. Harbison; and Governor 
Everett W. Ireland of Somerville, 
Massachusetts, who was accompanied 
by Mrs. Ireland. 


CTIVITIES 
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Seven charter members were on hand 
to take part in the program—Past 
President Herbert L. Crowley, Past 
President and former Secretary Melvin 
W. Kenney, J. Arthur Jones, Stewart 
Lawrence, L. J. Peabody, William G. 
Thomas and Charles L. H. Wagner. 
With them were three others who be- 
came members during the club’s first 
year—George W. Lockwood, George W. 
Rockwood and Fred H. Salmen. 

A splendid musical program was 
furnished by Kiwanian Oscar L. Hunt- 
ting, Charles Boyd, and Kiwanians Bix- 
by and Frank Mehaffey. The award- 
ing of prizes and dancing were features 
of a very successful party. 


Monroe, Michigan, Sponsors 


4-H Potato Clubs 


One of the most interesting projects 
of the Monroe ciub last year was its 
sponsorship of 4-H Potato Clubs. Early 
in the spring 25 Kiwanians each pur- 
chased one bushel of graded seed 
potatoes, and the County Agriculture 
Agent selected different boys in the 
4-H Clubs to raise these potatoes. 
Throughout the summer each Kiwanian 
contacted the boy assigned to him, and 
visited his farm. The entire group of 
boys was entertained by the Kiwanis 
Club at one of its regular meetings. A 
special program was arranged with 
Prof. Karl Bressel of Michigan State 
College, the principal speaker, giving a 
talk on 4-H Club work. Each Kiwan- 
jan has received two bushels of potatoes 
for the one he bought last spring. 





At left: Some of the guests of honor at the speakers’ table at the twentieth anniversary meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Boston, Massachusetts were, read- 


ing from left to right: Mrs. Herbert L. Crowley, Past President Herbert L. Crowley, 
ernor John P. Harbison and Mrs. James P. Gallagher, wife of Past Governor Gallagher. 
= presidents of the Boston Club. Reading from left to right: William 


Chapin E. Harris, immediate past president, Immediate Past Gov- 
t right: Grouped around the anniversary cake are most of the 
E. Bixby, chairman on this occasion, Kiwanian Crowley, Kiwanian Harris, George 


Morin, lieutenant governor in 1936, Irvin E. Dierdorff, Melvin W. Kenney, Alfred R. Shreigley, H. J. Pettingill, Jr., David M. Cook, William W. 


Drummey, Harry H. Kay and Lester W. Minchin. 
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South Side, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Holds 100 Per Cent Meeting 


The Kiwanis Club of South Side, St. 
Louis, had the distinction of holding its 
first 100 per cent meeting several weeks 
ago. It is not an easy matter for a club 
with 134 members to join the 100 per 
centers, but after a concerted effort on 
the part of the members it was accom- 
plished and the club is now looking for- 
ward to many such meetings. 

The plan used in getting out all the 
members was as follows: The idea was 
given much prominence in the club’s 
weekly bulletin. The membership was 
divided in half, each member being as- 
signed a fellow member for whom he 
was responsible. This information was 
given the members two weeks in ad- 
vance and then on the Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday mornings before 
the Friday meeting every member re- 
ceived a postal card again reminding 
him that it would be his duty not only 
to be present himself but to see that 
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The cotton queen and her court who took part in the cotton carnival sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Alice, Texas. 
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Concessions, Side Shows, Grounds and 
Dance. 

No tickets were sold nor was there 
an admission fee charged to the 
grounds or to the ceremony of the cor- 
onation of the queen. The Kiwanis Club 
itself sponsored and put on several side 
shows, and a few outside attractions 
were allowed a carnival company and 
several individuals. The club put on a 
street dance which proved very popu- 
lar. A red picket fence was erected to 
mark off the place for dancers and an 
orchestra played in one corner of the 
intersection, one stréet being used by 
those who paid a general admission to 
the dance and the street in the other 


The drum and bugle corps pictured _sbove is just one of the many interests of the active Kiwanis direction being used by those who used 


lub of Ashland, Kentucky. 


the member who had been assigned him 
was present also. The last reminder 
was put in the bulletin which was is- 
sued on Thursday morning, the day be- 
fore the meeting. 

Ralph Wilson, past president of the 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, club and vice 
president of Babson’s Reports, Inc., 
was the speaker of the day, his subject 
being “Business Conditions.” 


Alice, Texas, Puts 
on a Cotton Carnival 


One of the most successful activities 
ever attempted by the Kiwanis Club of 
Alice was the Cotton Carnival which it 
sponsored recently. The purpose of the 
carnival was two-fold—first, to raise 
money for the various projects of the 
club and second, to start an annual cot- 
ton festival in order to give greater 
prominence to one of the leading in- 
dustries of that section of the country. 

The success of the project was due 
in a large measure to the fine codpera- 
tion extended by every member of the 
club which was divided into the follow- 
ing committees: Finance, Publicity, 


the ten-cents-a-dance arrangement. 





The Kiwanis Club of Opelousas, Louisiana, took a great interest in the football team of the Ope- 
lousas High School and presented a specially designed 7 to the most valuable player on the 
i 


team. In the back row, reading from left to right, are: iam Dunlap of Chicago, field service 
representative, and Isadore Davis who furnished the cup and Curry Couvillion, coach of the team, 
both of whom ate charter members of the club. 
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was approximately $400. A crowd of 
between two and three thousand people 
attended the carnival and everyone was 
delighted with the features offered. 
Already plans are under way to make 
this an annual event and next year’s 
festival will be on a much larger scale. 

The Alice club sees no reason why 
any Kiwanis Club could not capitalize 
on the outstanding crop or natural re- 
source in its respective community and 
not only make a success of a similar 
project but also do a great deal of good 
in getting the people in the community 
together at such a celebration. 


Fort Worth, Texas, 
Entertains Football Squad 


When Immediate Past Governor Mil- 
ton E. Batten paid his official visit to 
the Fort Worth club several weeks ago 
he found that club entertaining the 
Sugar Bowl Champion Horned Frog 


Here are the members of the championship bowling team of the Kiwanis Club of Mansfield, Ohio. Football squad of Texas Christian Uni- 
Left to right, front row, Wesley G. Carr and Harry Finefrock; back row, John F. Kramer, George abt q 
Smith and Emerson Weller. versity. 


The wives of the members were of 
great assistance in the ceremony of the 
coronation of the queen. In carrying 
out the cotton theme, a large platform 
was constructed and was covered with 
cotton, the throne in the center being a 
large chair completely covered with 
cotton. The “duchesses” and “dukes” 
who took part in the program were se- 
lected from Alice and nearby towns. 
The “cotton queen” was selected by 
popular vote which was conducted for 
several weeks prior to the coronation. 

Other features of the free entertain- 
ment included a hog-calling contest and 
a husband-calling contest, at which 
prizes were awarded the winners. 

The festivities lasted for a day and 
a half, and the net profit on this affair 
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Twenty-eight former members were entertained b 
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The Kiwanis Club of Rochester, New York, has this large picture, four by nine feet, of the past 
presidents of the club, hanging in the Kiwanis office. he picture was presented to the club by 
L. A. Mertz, president in 1936. 


he , Fa x ae esse Also present as guests of the club 
i :* - Pi “ . 


were George Scaling of the North Fort 
Worth club, president in 1936, officials 
of other service clubs in Fort Worth, 
E. M. Waits, president of T. C. U., and 
a number of other celebrities from over 
the state. 


Kiwanian Web. Maddox, as master of 
ceremonies, presented to each player as 
a gift from the Kiwanis Club, a gold 
watch chain and to Head Coach Leo 
Meyer, Line Coach Mike Brumbelow 
and Freshman Coach Hoard Grubbs, a 
bill fold. 

Immediate Past Governor Batten ex- 
tended to Homer Covey, president in 
1936, congratulations on heading one of 
the most active clubs in the entire 
Southwest. Altogether it was one of 
the best meetings of the entire year. 

At another splendid meeting of the 
club recently, the guests of honor were 
30 executives of air and railway mail 
service who were in the city attending 
a convention. C. A. Cisler of Washing- 
ton, D.C., General Superintendent of 


the Kiwanis Club of Santa Monica, California, Air and Railway Mail Service of the 


at a recent meeting. Standing at the head of _the stairs at left, in light pam, Archer Moody, United States, was the speaker of the 


first president of the club. At his left stands Don Coyne, president in 1936. 


e guests of honor 


are seated on the steps. day. 
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Kiwanis Success Awards 
Made by Puyallup, Washington 


A new award known as the Kiwanis 
Success Award has been instituted by 
the Puyallup club. For many years 
one of the major interests of the club 
has been in the young people of the 
city. In the various schools the mem- 
bers have conducted vocational classes, 
sponsored and encouraged sports, and 
recognized various activities, both 
scholarship and otherwise, at the Ki- 
wanis club meetings. However, since 
little had been done to honor those 
former students who had gone out into 
various fields of endeavor and brought 
distinction to their community and 
schools by outstanding personal suc- 
cesses, the club decided last year to 
honor two such young people. This 
idea has grown into a continuing activ- 
ity and each year the club’s Committee 
on Public Affairs will choose from vari- 
ous nominees for this award the one 
whose record is most outstanding from 
the standpoint of inspiration and suc- 
cess in whatever line of endeavor that 
person has chosen. A plaque which 
will hang in the Kiwanis club rooms has 
been secured, upon which will be in- 
scribed the names of the winners 
selected each year. Mementoes will 
also be presented to each winner by 
the club. 

The winners of last year’s awards 
were two young people who had par- 
ticipated in the Olympic Games in Ger- 
many and won signal honors there. 
They were presented with pen and 
pencil sets at the birthday party of the 
club several weeks ago. 


West Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
California, Scouts Act as 
Good Samaritans 


Through the first-aid training of 
three scouts who are members of Troop 
168 which is sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of West Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
the lives of two people were saved and 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Kiwanians held a re- 
cemt meeting at the Philadelphia Zoo in observ- 
ance of Kiwanis Day, an inspection of the 
Zoblogical Garden being the feature of the pro- 
gram. The Kiwanians and their guests were 
welcomed to the zoo by Miss Cinderella, prize 
orangoutang, who was escorted by Michael Tom- 
ilin, curator of primates. In the upper photo- 
graph President Raymond B. Datz is shown 
greeting Cinderella. 


Re, 


i 





a third person, who later died at the 
hospital, was given aid. The three 
scouts, with their knowledge of first 
aid, did a most effective job and were 
highly praised by the county officers 
and ambulance corp for their splendid 
work in dressing the wounds of these 
three victims, who were in a three-car 
accident which had taken place just 
ahead of the scout troop as the boys 
were on their way to San Bernardino. 
While three of these scouts attended to 
the first-aid work, the balance of the 
troop directed traffic and thus kept the 
highway open. 


Homestead, Pennsylvania, 
Reviews Its Activities 


A splendid record of achievement is 
that one made by the members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Homestead, who have 
recently prepared a listing of their 
major activities during the past ten 
years. 

Interest in club activities has always 
been keen and those who have given of 
themselves, not only in finances, but 
also in time and mental and physical 
effort feel that they have received far 
more in personal satisfaction than they 
have spent. 

From its beginning the club has been 
especially interested in child welfare, 
under-privileged child and vocational 
guidance work. One of its first activities 
was to combine two state baby clinics 
which had not been operating very suc- 
cessfully, building this new clinic up so 
that a tremendous amount of good 
work was accomplished for the small 
children. That baby clinic has been a 
continuing activity and_ especially 
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Members of Boy Scout Troop 168 which is spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of West Hollywood, 


Los Angeles, California. Reading from left to 

right, Harvey Caprine, Cochran Thompson and 

Bill Duddleson. These three lads distinguished 

themselves recently by doing first aid work for 
the victims of an automobile accident. 


throughout the years of the depression, 
it proved a lifesaver for the district. 
During one year, the lowest 12 months 
of the depression, 2882 personal con- 
tacts were made, including the care of 
almost 400 babies. Interest now is. fo- 
cused on the really indigent and pov- 
erty-stricken families of the commun- 
ity. For several years the club supplied 
milk every day to between 30 and 40 
babies. 

Another project of the club which was 
started in 1934 and which 
is now nearing completion 
is the founding and_ im- 
proving of Camp Calhoun 
as a Boy Scout reservation 
and playground for the en- 
tire district. During the 
past summer the Kiwan- 
ians also helped financially 
with other groups in car- 
rying on a day camp pro- 
gram at Camp Calhoun. 

Boy Scout and Girl 

Scout work has always 
been given a great deal of 
attention and several 
troops have been directly 
sponsored and financially 
aided by the club. Many 
of their leaders have been 
active Kiwanians. 
It is impossible to even estimate the 
entire scope of the work with under- 
privileged children during the club’s 
existence. Baskets of food, clothing 
and shoes have been provided and 
many children have been fitted with 
glasses. Several patients at Cresson 
Sanitarium have been outfitted with 
clothing and a radio was sent to an- 
other patient there. 

The members of the club are looking 
forward to even better days ahead so 
that the record of its next ten years 
will be even more worth while. 
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A view of the crowd at the baby show which was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Wabash, Indiana. 
eral chairman of this activity, is shown above awarding the first prize. 


Farmers’ Night Meeting 
At St. Thomas, Ontario 


Under the direction of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture emphasising the 
objective relating to rural and urban 
relations, the club recently staged its 
annual farmers’ night with 481 in at- 
tendance at the banquet. An even 
larger crowd would have attended had 
the accommodations permitted. This 
farmers’ night affair has become fa- 
mous throughout the community and 
as a result speakers feel complimented 
when asked to appear on the program. 
This year many notables attended, in- 
cluding the Hon. M. F. Hepburn, 
Premier of Ontario, the Hon. Duncan 
Marshall, Provincial Minister of Agri- 
culture, who was the guest speaker, 
and the Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Federal 
Minister of Agriculture. The speaker 
spoke on topics interesting to both 
farm and city dwellers. 

Special guests of the club at the 
meeting were 53 farm boys represent- 
ing several farm clubs. Agricultural 
Representative F. S. Thomas intro- 
duced the boys and presented the top 
boy in each club with credentials for 
a ten-day short course at the Ontario 
Agricultural College at Guelph. 

Under the smooth direction of Ki- 
wanian Cyril Clarke, master of cere- 
monies, a fine program of entertain- 


ment was presented and everyone 
agreed that it was an outstanding 
meeting in every respect. 

A better feeling between urban and 
rural dwellers, a spirit of friendliness 
and mutual understanding has been 
engendered by St. Thomas Kiwanians 
through their intercommunity visits, 
their helpful interest in junior agri- 
cultural activities and _ particularly 
through these farmers’ nights, which 
were instituted eight years ago. 


Lawton, Oklahoma, Honors 
Lieutenant Colonel Branham 


The annual Hallowe’en party of the 
Lawton club was an especially gala 
event this year because with it was 
combined a special party for Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Edward Branham and 
his wife, who have recently been trans- 
ferred to the Philippines for duty. 
A large group of Comanche Indians 
were present at the meeting and Ki- 
wanian Branham was taken into their 
tribe, presented with an elaborate 
head bonnet, and given an Indian 
name. 

Recent activities of the club have 
included the purchasing of a wheel 
chair for the Angus Hospital. <A 
plaque is attached to this chair which 


Kiwanian Homer T. Showalter, who was gen- 


explains that it is for the use of un- 
der-privileged children in the hospital 
who are in need of a wheel chair. An- 
other project of the club was the pro- 
viding for funds for the transporta- 
tion of a high school student who had 
made great advancement in 4-H club 
work, to attend the American Royal 
Live Stock Show at Kansas City. The 
young lady was proclaimed the star 
home maker of Oklahoma and was 
awarded a cash prize of $100. The 
club therefore feels that their inter- 
est in this student was very much 
worth while. 


Morristown, New Jersey 
Puts on Successful County Fair 


The Morris County Fair which was 
put on under the direction of the club’s 
Committee on Agriculture for two 
days was a great success with an at- 
tendance of over 15,000. The exhibits 
were unusually interesting and varied. 
They included vegetables, fruits, flow- 
ers, dairy cattle, dairy goats, dogs, 
poultry, cats, draft horses, and riding 
horses. The public school exhibit which 
attracted much attention filled a tent 
100 by 30 feet. Four hundred Boy 
Scouts camped out over night and gave 
exhibitions of their work. There were 





Here are the members of the Washougal Grade School Drum and Bugle Cor a 
The club has purchased $150 worth of drums and bugles for the young poopie and last fall the members took the corps to the Pacific- 


which is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of erent, Watkiones. 
orthwest Distri 


Convention where it took part in the entertainment by playing on the street and during the picnic boat trip. 
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exhibits by Girl Scouts, Future Farm- 
ers of America, and 4-H Club boys and 
girls. Seventeen state and county gov- 
ernment agencies showed their particu- 
lar lines of service. There were 100 
booths taken by commercial concerns 
and both of the major political parties 
and the League of Women Voters oc- 
cupied prominent places. 

The fair was advertised as an edu- 
cational and recreational exposition and 
there were no fakers, midway, or games 
of chance. Many enthusiastic reports 
have been received by the club from the 
commercial exhibitors, praising this 
type of fair and the buying interest 
displayed by the people who patronized 
it. 

Vice President Alexis L. Clark was 
general chairman of the fair. 


Kirksville, Missouri, Gives 
Thanksgiving Party for Children 


Two hundred fifty under-privileged 
children were guests of the Kiwanis 
Club of Kirksville at a Thanksgiving 
turkey dinner and theater party given 
the day before Thanksgiving. In ad- 
dition to the children who were dinner 
guests and who received special invita- 
tions from the Kiwanians, arrange- 
ments were made for a large number 
of other children to attend the picture 
show. This latter group of children, 
however, were expected to give some- 
thing in return, and many articles of 
food and clothing were brought which 
were turned over to the Salvation 
Army for distribution. 

Members of the club served as ushers 
at the theater and as waiters at the 
dinner in the evening. 


Northeast Detroit, Michigan, 
Increases Attendance 


The Kiwanis Club of Northeast De- 
troit has adopted a plan for increasing 


attendance which is proving excep- 
tionally effective. When a member 
attends 100 consecutive meetings of 
his club or makes up attendance at 
another Kiwanis club he becomes 
known as a “century” club member. 
The Northeast club now has 24 


“century” members, meaning that 24 
out of their 64 members have attend- 
ed 100 consecutive meetings or more 
without missing. Some of them have 
attended from 200 to 300 as the plan 
was put into effect in 1934. 

There was such a substantial in- 
crease in attendance that Jerome V. 
Dueweke, lieutenant governor of Divi- 
sion VII, in 1936, made it a division- 
al activity during his term of office. 


Mount Carmel, Illinois, 
Puts on Successful Entertainment 


Under-privileged child work has been 
receiving especial interest lately in the 
Mount Carmel club. The committee in 
charge of this work sponsored a pro- 
gram a few weeks ago which proved to 
be a great success in raising funds for 
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The best Thanksgiving dinner they ever had—that was the opinion of most of the children who 


attended the banquet which 


the Kiwanis Club of Kirksville, Missouri, provided at Thanksgiving time. 


Members of the club are seen standing in the background. 


welfare work. This program was an 
entertainment of miscellaneous num- 
bers, readings and music, both vocal 
and instrumental. Young ladies from 
the homes of Kiwanians sold tags for 
this affair on the streets of the city and 
the Kiwanians sold them in their places 
of business. The proceeds of these ef- 
forts amounted to more than $100, 
which amount will be used for glasses, 
dental work and other necessities of 
school children in Mount Carmel. 

The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee is capably headed by the superin- 
tendent of city schools. Ralph S. Con- 
drey. 


Dadeville, Alabama, Active 
in Forest Fire Prevention Program 


After hearing a very interesting dis- 
cussion on forest fires and their dam- 
age to timber, the Dadeville club de- 
cided that forest fire prevention should 
be one of the 
main objectives in 
its program. 
Hence a well-out- 










lined program was presented to the club 
and as a result 1,200 forest fire preven- 
tion calendars for 1937 have been pur- 
chased to be distributed to the 4-H Club 
boys and girls of the county. One hun- 
dred fourteen forest fire prevention 
signs have been made, painted, and 
some have been erected in the county. 
The small ones, 22 by 28 inches, are to 
be placed at the most desirable places in 
the county. Nine large signs are to be 
placed at the nine high schools and 
five large signs are to be placed in the 
cities and larger towns of the county. 
This activity has been followed up 
by various members: of the club going 
to the high schools and grammar 
schools of the county and talking to 
the boys and girls about forest fire pre- 
vention and inviting the codperation of 
community groups and clubs to assist 
the Kiwanis club in this great work. 
A talk was also made at the County 
Teachers’ Institute by one of the mem- 
bers, who gave facts and figures as to 
the damage done by forest fires and en- 
couraged the teachers to assist in the 
program throughout the country. 


Below: A group of boys who attended the first period at Camp Nathan 
Hale as guests of the Kiwanis Club of Manchester, Connecticut. At left: 
= Two enthusiastic Kiwanians snapped as they inspected the camp—President 
=. Thomas Ferguson and Robert B. Pryde of 
tenant governor in 1936. 


New Haven, Connecticut, lieu- 
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Lewistown, Montana, 
Protects School Children 


The members of the Lewistown club 
were not discouraged when they met 
opposition in their efforts to organize 
a Junior School Patrol. They decided 
that even though they would not be 
permitted to organize this patrol they 
would see that the club took a promi- 
nent place in the furtherance of the 
district’s safety plans. 

They went out and raised funds for 
14 “traffic boy” school safety signs to 
be used in the vicinity of all schools in 
Lewistown. The cost of the signs 
amounted to well over $300, which 
money was raised from solicitation of 
the schools, the City of Lewistown and 
business and _ professional men of 
Lewistown, by the club’s Committees 
on Public Safety and Public Affairs. 

The club has received many fine com- 
pliments on this activity and it feels 
very proud of the work. 


South Gate-Walnut Park, California, 
Follows Up Summer Camp Work 


All of the boys who attended the club’s 
camp at Redondo Beach last summer 
have been visited personally by South- 
gate-Walnut Park Kiwanians and have 
been invited to join one or another 





of the charac- 
ter-building or- 
ganizations in 
South Gate. As 
a result of this 
follow-up, 23 
boys have joined 
either a_ scout 
troop or some 
branch of the 
Y.M.C.A. Those 
boys to whom 
neither of these 
organizations 
appealed, were 
invited to at- 
tend a_ vaude- 
ville show with 
their parents a 
few weeks ago, 
after which the 
Kiwanians took 
steps to form an 
independent 
club, for these 
boys having as 
its aim character building through a 
program of fun. 

A splendid work was done with these 
boys during the summer camp period 
and the club believes that it should 
continue during the winter months so 
as to prevent the lads from getting 


One of the 14 


Directly above: Raleigh, North Carolina, Kiwanians ee the champions at the first Wake County 
a 


Calf Club Show which they s 
Left, above: Kenneth Myatt, 4- 


msored, 


ohn W 
Club member, who exhibited the grand champion of the calf show; 
right, above: Lieutenant Governor E. L. 


rrelson, rear, center, presented the prizes. 


loyd with Kenneth. 
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“traffic boy’’ school safety signs erected by the Kiwanis Club 


of Lewistown, Montana. 


back into the same rut many of them 
were in before they had been to camp. 


Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Sponsors Calf Club Show 


When farm agent John C. Anderson 
and his assistant, C. M. Swicegood, felt 
that the Wake County, North Carolina, 
Jersey Calf Club had made sufficient 
progress to warrant a county show, the 
two extension workers turned to the 
Raleigh Kiwanis club and took advan- 
tage of its standing offer to sponsor 
4-H Club work in the county. It was 
desirable that the winning calves be 
entered in the annual State Fair which 
is held each year at Raleigh, so the Ki- 
wanis club planned for the county 
show to be held on October 9, just pre- 
ceding the week of the Fair. 

The Committee on Agriculture se- 
cured prizes amounting in value to 
about $75 and the 4-H Club members 
were instructed to bring their animals 
to a vacant lot on one of Raleigh’s 
downtown streets. Due to a heavy rain- 
fall on the day of the show, the calves 
were carried to the State Fair grounds 
where they could be sheltered. However, 
the boys and girls were guests of the 
Kiwanians at their regular weekly 
meeting, were introduced as the young 
farm leaders of the county and were 
awarded special gifts of knives, candy 
and cosmetics. The county agent made 
a brief talk on the 4-H Club projects in 
the county and the head of the animal 
husbandry department at the North 
Carolina State College discussed the 
growth of the dairy industry locally. 

The Kiwanians journeyed to the State 
Fair grounds and witnessed the judging. 
Dr. C. D. Grinnells, in charge of dairy 
investigations for the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, placed the animals 
in the six classes for which prizes were 
offered. The awards were presented to 
the lucky owners by Col. John W. Har- 
relson, head of State College, and a 
member of the Raleigh Kiwanis club. 
Some 20 calves were entered, a young 
lad named Kenneth Myatt, exhibiting 
the grand champion animal. 











traveled to the State capital, Jefferson City 
presented a plea to the 
the Pine Lawn 


is seen on the capito sit b 
are Normandy Kiwanians. 


Normandy, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Kiwanians Lead Civic Work in 
Pine Lawn 


Business as usual, even though 
“Main Street” has been under construc- 
tion for four months, is the happy ac- 
complishment of the Kiwanians of Pine 
Lawn, Missouri, who are members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Normandy. 

Last spring when the State of Mis- 
souri decided to widen Natural Bridge 
Road, the main thoroughfare through 
Pine Lawn, the State Highway depart- 
ment perfunctorily laid out a detour 
over other main highways, far out of 
the Pine Lawn business district. 

The Normandy Kiwanis clab immed- 
iately went into action. Chairman J. A. 
Lammers with his Committee on Public 
Affairs laid out a new detour through 
the adjoining residential section and 
drew up plans to keep one side of the 
road through the business district open 
at all times. To protect the streets of 
the residential district only passenger 
cars were to be directed over the pro- 
posed detour while trucks were to be 
routed around, over more substantial 
highways, according to the state’s plan. 

A delegation of 35 members of the 
Normandy club, headed by Chairman 
E. E. Rudolph, Jr., past president of 
the club and lieutenant governor this 
year, went to Jefferson City, the state 
capital, where they successfully pre- 
sented their plan. The board of high- 
way commissioners granted their re- 
quest. 

The club guaranteed the board that 
they would look after the detour, put- 
ting up signs and satisfying dis- 
gruntled property owners. This prom- 
ise is being kept, business has held up 
well so far, and the Kiwanians have 
gained prestige as an asset to the com- 
munity. 

While the maintenance of business 
through the road-improvement period 
has been the most recent and pressing 
problem of the club and a spectacular 
accomplishment, the widening itself 
comes as a result of the activities of 
the Kiwanians, who circulated petitions 
and showed the state highway depart- 
ment officials the need for the widened 
road, 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Normandy, St. Louis, Missouri, 
i Missouri, where the 
ighway officials to keep the street throug 
business district open during widening processes. 
In the above — former Governor Guy B. Park of Missouri 

steps, addressing the crowd, among whom 


Further plans of the 
Pine Lawn Kiwanians un- 
der Committee Chairman 
John H. Glaser include the 
installation of a white way 
through Pine Lawn upon 
completition of the street. 
While the road is under 
construction light cables 
are being laid and lamp 
posts installed. 

Pine Lawn is a fast 
growing business district 
just outside the city lim- 
its of St. Louis. Here, one 
of the Kiwanians with 
foresight to see the possi- 
bilities of a future in the 
suburbs of St. Louis Coun- 
ty established himself in 
business when Pine Lawn 
was only a dwelling place 
for a working class of people of mod- 
erate means, who came to St. Louis 
County for relief from high rents in 
the City of St. Louis. 

Because Natural Bridge Road is the 
direct route to the other outlying resi- 
dential sections and to the St. Louis 
Municipal Airport established in 1922 
and now a leading airport of the United 
States, Pine Lawn business has con- 
tinued to grow during recent years. 

The group of young Pine Lawn busi- 
ness men who have associated them- 
selves with the Kiwanis Club realize the 
possibilities of Pine Lawn and are 
taking the lead in working for and di- 
recting this development. 





San Gabriel, California, 
Directs Boy Scout Troop 


One of the major interests of the San 
Gabriel club is Boy Scout Troop No. 4 
which the members organized in March, 
1934, and to which they have given 
their active support ever since. Dur- 
ing the past year, under the supervision 
of the Kiwanis Club and the leadership 
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of Kiwanians Ellsworth Anderson and 
G. Oscar Schuster, the troop has. in- 
creased in membership from seven to 
twenty-four. The troop won first prize 
at the Los Angeles County Fair this 
year with a knot board exhibit. 

The problem of uniforms and equip- 
ment was met by the simple expedient 
of each boy in the troop working on 
Saturdays and after school for some 
member of the Kiwanis Club, at the 
pre-determined rate of 25 cents an 
hour. This procedure served a double 
purpose—it introduced each boy to the 
individuals composing the sponsoring 
group, and enabled nine boys to obtain 
uniforms and the troop to secure a 
much needed truck. The boys are now 
using this method as a means of ob- 
taining a clubhouse. 

The combination of Kiwanis and 
Scouting enabled one meritorious lad 
to earn a scholarship to the National 
Radio and Electrical School at Los 
Angeles, the Kiwanis Club and the Na- 
tional School sharing the cost of the 
award. 

One of the recent meetings of the 
Kiwanis Club was held at the Scout 
Hall with the members the dinner 
guests of the troop. Both the dinner 
and the entertainment were contributed 
by the scouts under the supervision of 
the various scout leaders. 


Coral Gables, Florida—Members of 
the club have always been particularly 
interested in civic affairs and recently 
they have been working to keep slot ma- 
chines out of the city. .The Under- 
Privileged Child Committee reports 
splendid activities, including dental 
work for 27 children, the care of a baby, 
the providing of books, food and clothes 
to the Welfare Board and braces for 
four children, the surgical and medical 
care of 27 cases, the transportation of 
seven crippled children to Umatilla, 
and the sending of a tubercular boy to 
Boston. 





Here are members of the boy scout on which is a major interest of the Kiwanis Club of San 
abriel, California. 
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Twenty-five of the earliest settlers of Deland were entertained recently by the Kiwanis Club of 


Deland, Florida. 


Deland, Florida, Entertains 
Early Settlers of the City 


Twenty-five of the earliest settlers in 


Deland, which was originally settled 


The guests of honor are photographed above with the members of the club. 


was founded as well as afterward. 
Kiwanian Fish, who settled in Deland 
as a small boy in the early days of the 
city, told of the aspirations and strug- 
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extraordinary success by all those who 
attended it that the club proposes to 
make it an annual event and plans for 
next year’s celebration are already un- 
der way. 


Columbus, Mississippi, 
Observes Education Week 


The Kiwanis Club of Columbus re- 
cently observed American Education 
Week with a program of especial in- 
terest. It was very appropriate in 
that it was put on in a city of historic 
educational institutions. 

Prominent educators in attendance 
at the meeting, which was held in the 
historic Gilmer Hotel, built in 1857 and 
named for Col. John Gilmer, included 
Past President B, L. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi State College 
for Women, the nation’s oldest state 
college for women; C. N. Brandon, 
superintendent of city schools; Kiwan- 





Football Day which was observed by the Kiwanis Club of New York City, was a gala occasion with college spirit predominant, flag waving, songs 


and cheers. 


in 1876 by Hon. Henry A. Deland, a 
New York business man, were enter- 
tained recently by the Kiwanis Club of 
Deland. 

In welcoming the guests, Paul Ray- 
mond, immediate past president, ex- 
pressed the thought that on this occas- 
sion one group of “builders” was host 
to another group of “builders” who 
carried out the ideals of Kiwanis in 
their day in building Deland and that 
Kiwanis today was striving to build 
upon the foundations so nobly laid by 
the builders of those earlier days. 

After the introduction of the guests 
with a short sketch of the life of each, 
the meeting was addressed by the Hon. 
Bert Fish, United States Minister to 
Egypt and an honorary member of the 
Deland club and by Bishop Frederick 
Deland Leete, who recently retired as 
presiding bishop of the Omaha Area of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
addresses of both were in the form of 
reminiscences of the early days of the 
city. Bishop Leete, a nephew of the 
founder of Deland and a son of the first 
preacher and publisher, related his ex- 
periences in the locality before the city 


gles of the founders. 
The meeting was considered such an 


The meeting place was appropriately decorated with footballs, goal pone and yard and side lines. The feature of the program were talks by 


seven varsity stars representing different colleges. Emanuel M. Kaiser, president in 1936, presided at the meeting. 


ian R. L. Bedwell, head of the Depart- 
ment of Education at the Mississippi 





National Education Week was observed by the Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Mississippi, with an in- 


teresting program which was attended by a number of educators who are photogra 


ed above with 


members of the Kiwanis club. E. L. Chitwood, president in 1936, is seen holding the sign. Back of 


him and to his left is D. E. Staton, president this year. 


Secretary T. C. Billups is in the front row, 


extreme right. 
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Lisbon, North Dakota—The Lisbon 
club is to be commended for many 
things, but especially for their under- 
privileged child work. They have spon- 
sored a elinic for crippled children of 
the county and a dental clinic for 
school children in the city. They are 
furnishing milk for needy children in 
the city schools and they have raised 
funds to send one child to a camp for 
tubercular children. 


Roswell, New Mexico—The Roswell 
club chartered and sponsored the first 
troop of sea scouts in the state, thus 
becoming the first organization in New 
Mexico to receive recognition from the 
Boy Scouts of America as having com- 


Dificul - b beli a ola >i 4 ak Rice SicintiensCititeinle p'eted a full range schedule, that is, 
ifficult as it may be to ieve, the above group is made up o ya : a, ie LL 
Kiwanians—not Nagublicass of 1888, stalwart supporters of Blaine for president as opposed to the sponsorship of Boy Scout work for 
Cleveland. This group appeared in a_ gigantic parade called ‘‘La Fiesta del Rancho San Jose,” held boys ranging from club scout age to 
in connection with the Los Angeles County Fair at Pomona, which depicted the history of Pomona whee 

Valley from the days of the first Spanish settlers in 1836 down to the present time. sea scout age. 





State College for Women; and the fol- anne 
lowing school principals—Miss Mary ! = KIWANIS P= 
Stokes of the Barrow School, Mrs. =* = CLUB | fey 
Laura L. Beard of Franklin Academy ‘ 
and Miss Mary Hutchinson of the i> 
Demonstration School connected with 
the Mississippi State College for 
Women. The principal address was 
given by Dr. George T. Buckley, 
registrar of the Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women, whose topic had to do 
with the field of education. 

Since the Columbus club was built it 
has assisted more than a score of 
young women through this_ school. 
Every year at least one and sometimes 
as many as three “Kiwanis girls” are 
registered at the college. In addition 
to this, the members of the club are in 
touch with all the educational institu- 
tions in Columbus, working on current 
problems, doing vocational guidance 
work and codperating with administra- 
tive officials at all times. They have 
also contributed generously to the milk 


funds of the schools for the benefit of 7s ot all 


under-privileged children. 





Troup, Texas . The Kiwanis Club of The Kiwanis Club of Greenville, South Carolina, in connection with its Kiwanis playground work, 
Troup recently installed a public li- developed the girls’ softball team, members of which are shown above with the 1936 club officers. 
brary in the city Standing in the rear row, reading from left to right, are the 1936 officers and directors: W. S. Baker, 

. ‘ secretary-treasurer, J. Kenneth Cass, director, J. A. Piper, president, C. Fred McCullough, director, 
J. D. Williams, director, and Frank Eskew, director. 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin—One of the 
best meetings of the entire year was 
that one when the members were hosts 
to about 450 4-H Club boys and girls 
and their leaders. A fine dinner was 
served and there was excellent enter- 
tainment. The Bankers’ Association 
supplied 4-H pins which were dis- 
tributed on this occasion. 


Alexandria, Indiana—Members of 
the Alexandria club performed a 
splendid task in the matter of raising 
boy scout funds. They had charge of 
the job this year and $208 was raised 
in less than a week’s time. 





Hamilton, Ohio—Scholarships for 


For the past two years the Kiwanis Club of Livingston, New Jersey, has sponsored a soft ball league COUTrSE€S with an international corre- 
which has proved very popular. The above photograph was taken at the banquet which closed the spondence school have been secured for 
season and shows the presentation Bye gre Schottman, president in 1936, of the trophy that was r 

donated by club to the team winning the league. six men. 
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Manhattan, Kansas—One of the out- 
standing activities of the club each 
year is the pet and hobby show which 
is open to the school children of all 
the public and parochial schools of 
Manhattan and of surrounding coun- 
ties. In the parade which was the main 
feature of the show, there were ex- 
hibits of all kinds—pets of all sizes 
and descriptions and collections and 
hobbies of everything from bird nests 
to quilt blocks, with all sorts of manual 
arts represented. The club furnished 
first and second prizes in all these 
divisions. 

This show is growing in popularity 
with such rapidity that it will soon be 
necessary to find much larger quarters 
for it. 








Tulsa, Oklahoma—The club has re- 
cently spent $750 in equipment for 


one of the hospital rooms at the One of che recent meetings of the Kiwanis Club of Oak Cliff, Dalles, Texas, a ladies’ day affair, 
rT 9? . e. was held at the Scottish Rite Hospital, when a presentation of $175 was made by the club to the 

Health Center” hospital. The mem secretary of the hospital’s crippled children’s fund. Robert Hodge was program chairman. 
bers have also recently spent more 





wanis club entertained the club mem- 
bers at one of their recent meetings. 
They presented a playlet which em- 
phasized the benefits of fruits, milk 
and vegetables and they sang several 
songs, written to popular tunes, thank- 
ing the club for what it had done for 
them. International Trustee Faber A. 
Bollinger of Atlanta, Georgia, was a 
guest speaker at the meeting, and Im- 
mediate Past President J. C. McDow 
presided. H. W. Kindler was program 
chairman. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts—The Pitts- 
field club observed its fifteenth anni- 
versary with a banquet and special 
program, and with several visiting Ki- 
are a feito as Ca wanians in attendance from Spring- 


The above vhomaneh was taken at the ground-breaking ceremony of the Girl Scouts’ Lodge which field, North Adams, Greenfield, North- 
the Kiwanis Club of Corpus Christi, Texas, is sponsoring. In the left Pip me President L. H. Westfield. Or Chic 
Gross is handling the shovel, while at his left C. E. Burnett, chairman of the Committee on Boys’ ampton, estfield, Orange, icopee 
and Girls’ Work, is wielding the pick axe. Other Kiwanians in the ace are: At the extreme and Holyoke, Massachusetts; Hartford, 
left, V. G. Woolsey, chairman ot ds Building Committee; center, back row, Vice President Emil C ehie Poy d -Alb N York 
Biel; at extreme right, Secretary Ralph R. Devine. onnecticut, an any, New LO0rk,. 










than $450 in placing eye refraction 
equipment and other necessary eye 
testing equipment in St. John’s Hos- 
pital where needy children in aid of 
eye tests, correction of sight -and 
glasses will be taken care of, at the 
club’s expense. 

Immediate Past President Tom Her- 
rick and Raymond Knight, chairman 
of the Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee, are due much credit for these two 
investments. 





Canton, Ohio—The club has received 
considerable favorable publicity in 
their recent activity of erecting road 
signs on each of the ten leading high- 
ways entering the city. This was done 
jointly with the Lions Club, whose 
signs appear on the same standard. 





Asheville, North Carolina—As an = a ; 
expression of their appreciation the The Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work of the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona, officially dedi- 
39 childr th h k t cated and presented a cabin constructed by the club to the Roosevelt Boy Scout Council. It is one 
32 children who spent three weeks a of a group of cabins at the summer camp of the Council located under ‘the Tonto Rim’ in_the 
the tuberculosis preventorium last mountains and will be known as the Kiwanis Nature Lore Cabin. In the photograph, George Tre- 

Rae . : hearne, right, chairman of the Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work, is ney the presentation to 
summer as guest patients of the Ki- Joseph Milczer, left, president of the Roosevelt Council. 
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The guests of honor and speakers in- 
cluded Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor John P. Harbison of Hartford, 
Mayor Allen H. Bagg, Past Governor 
George H. Caddick of Albany and 
Robert Easland, George P. Hunt and 
David J. Shaw, former lieutenant gov- 
ernors, all of Pittsfield. 


Ardmore, Oklahoma—Under the di- 
rection of Kiwanian G. J. Housley, 
junior police captain, approximately 
125 commissions have been presented to 
children of the six schools in the city. 
The Chief of Police and one member 
of the city administration made talks 
before each of the six groups. Captain 
Housley made the comment that he 
could not very well get along without 
this honor patrol, which helps in direct- 
ing traffic at all public functions. The 
city administration is strongly behind 
this patrol and intends to prosecute any 
offender of traffic rules who is turned 
in by any member of the Kiwanis Jun- 
ior Police. 


Athens, Tennessee—One of the prin- 
cipal activities of this club has been the 
providing of milk to under-privileged 
children in the city schools. Approxi- 
mately 25 children have been cared for 
in this way, the money having been 
raised through plays, minstrels, etc. 


For the past two 
vised the baseball 


Kansas City, Kansas—The club has 
introduced a new system in the Junior 
College whereby one high-ranking stu- 
dent will be named each semester to 
attend all the meetings of the Kansas 
City Kiwanis club, where he will be 
able to meet all the club members and 
get to know them as they him. The 
Kiwanians are hoping that the students 
will accept this as an honor position 
and endeavor to establish merits as 
all-round students. They hope, too, that 
the association with the Kiwanis club 
in this capacity will have some bene- 
ficial influence on the lives of these boys 
in future years. 


Hollis, Oklahoma—For the past two 
years the Hollis club has sponsored a 
Christmas lighting program. The mem- 
bers purchased 4000 feet of weather 
proof wire and 1500 weather sockets and 
light globes, with the cooperation of the 


years the Kiwanis Club of Danville 
eague for under-privileged boys in Danvi le. ) 
clusion of the games the two winning teams played a little world’s series 
and the winners were guests of the Kiwanians at one of their meetings, at 
which time each boy was presented with a sweater. I 
wearing their new sweaters, with their Kiwanian sponsors in the background. 
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Members and guests of the Kiwanis Club of Hynes-Clearwater-Hollydale, California, appeared in 
costume at the ninth anniversary party of the club. President Richard Gerisch and Mrs. Gerisch are 
standing immediately to the right of the banner in the middle row. 


















merchants. In 
addition, the 
club bought 25 
wreaths, each of 
which was 
lighted during 
the month of 
December. The 
Light and Pow- 


Virginia, has super- 
At the con- 


Above are the boys 






The Kiwanis Club of Riverdale, Toronto, Ontario, presented this medical 
hut to the Danforth Y.M.C.A. camp at Stroud, Ontario. 


New Bedford, Massachusetts—The 
club has had the care of a little girl, 
badly crippled through a burn and neg- 
lect of proper medical care, whose arm 
had grown to her side through a web 
that had formed. The members of the 
club have spent several hundred dol- 
lars for a series of operations on this 
child and she is now practically normal. 


er Company co- 
operated with 
the Kiwanians 
in furnishing 
the electricity 
free of charge 
for this fine 
Christmas light- 
ing project. 





For a number of years the custom of the Kiwanis Club of Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois, has been to 
appoint all past presidents to act as the club’s nominating committee, with the immediate past president 
acting as chairman. At the last meeting of this nominiating committee all fifteen past presidents, the 1936 
president and the —s elected president were in attendance. In the ee reading from left 
to right, are: Seated—F. L. Condren, 1934; George W. MacDonald, 1924; Robert J. Harlan, 1927; 
Paul M. Cliver, 1929; Fred J. Rodgers, 1922; Floyd F. Peckham, 1936; - ” W. Fleming, 1923; 
raed V. Parker, 1926; Jay W. Hays, 1931; John C. Groenewoud, 1930. tanding—William B. 

ifert, 1932; Fred W. Patterson, 1928; W. S. Kelly, 1937; Isaac N. Powell, 1921; Edgar Scott, 1925; 

Louis J. Harris, 1933; Oscar H. Boenicke, 1935. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Newman, Illinois, had charge of the dedicatory service of Trinkle Field, the 
new athletic field of the Newman Township High School; when a large boulder and bronze tablet, 
given by the club as a permanent monument ‘‘to John H. Trinkle, for 25 years of faithful service 


as principal of the Newman Township High School,’’ were unveiled. 
1936, was master of ccremonies and gave a short dedicatory speech. 
club are shown above, with Kiwanian Smith standing 


H. B. Smith, president in 
The members of the Newman 
immediately back of the boulder and Super- 


intendent Trinkle sixth from the left. 


West Toronto, Ontario, 
Builds Model Home 


A model home constructed by the 
Kiwanis Club of West Toronto was offi- 
cially opened last fall by Herbert A. 
Bruce, lieutenant governor in 1936. 
The home is completely modern in every 
detail and it is believed to be the only 
house in Canada that is completely set 
in. copper lining; the plumbing fittings 
and all piping are copper, also. There 
are many new features of home build- 
ing incorporated for convenience and 
comfort and the location is ideal for a 
model home. The workmanship through- 
out the entire structure is outstanding 
and hundreds of citizens interested in 
home building have visited it. 

The house is also completely and 
tastefully furnished, many of the mate- 
rials used and the furnishings having 
been donated to the club. The kitchen 
is equipped 
with an elec- 
tric refriger- 
ator, an elec- 
tric range and 
an electric ven- 
tilation system 
and there is a 
complete  sys- 
tem of air 
conditioning 
throughout the 
entire struc- 
ture. Double 
inside windows 
are another 
feature. 

The house is WV. 
now being of- = 
fered for sale 
and the West Toronto club is hoping 
that it will realize a sufficient profit 
from the sale to carry out the 1937 
budget of work for its boys’ and under- 
privileged child work. 

This project has been under the ca- 
pable chairmanships of Past President 
Everett Glen, head of the Construction 
Committee, and Charles H. Leachman, 
immediate past president, who headed 
the general committee. The activity has 
created a great deal of interest in the 
club and every member cooperated. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin, 


Directs Work of Shut-ins 


Commendation for an unique pro- 
gram of activities for a group of for- 
gotten men and women has come to the 
Kiwanis Club of Kenosha as a result of 
its work with shut-ins in the community. 
So remarkable have been the results 
that the Wisconsin State Department 
of Rehabilitation has asked the director 
of the Kiwanis program to expand it to 
other communities under State direc- 
tion. 

The program was originally created 
by G. M. Phelan, immediate past pres- 
ident of the Kiwanis Club and director 
of the municipal recreation department. 
Miss Ellen Larsen was authorized to 
develop a program of visitation among 
crippled adults whose disabilities pre- 
vented them from leaving their homes. 
Many were bedridden. The Kiwanis 



















Club financed 
the purchase of 
materials for 
handicraft 
work, 

A disabled 
woman who 
hasn’t been able 
to leave her 
room for seven 
years is now 
making  blank- 
ets. A man has 
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been given a knife with which he can 
make excellent carvings. A young girl 
is making art needlework. Several oth- 
ers are making hooked rugs. The chil- 
dren are being taught to use their hands 
in useful activities. 

At Christmas time the products of all 
of these were placed on display and of- 
fered for sale to the public and for 
many of them it was the first money 
they had earned in years and years. 
The proceeds are being used to pur- 
chase materials for additional handi- 
craft for the shut-ins. A Christmas 
party held for adults at the Y. M. C. A. 
was a tremendous success, the members 
of the Kiwanis Club providing the 
transportation and the manpower for 
those who needed to be carried from 
their homes. A similar party at Hal- 
lowe’en time was also a great success. 

So enthusiastic about this program 
has been W. F. Faulkes, former lieu- 
tenant governor and State rehabilita- 
tion director, that he is planning on 
making a similar program available in 
other cities with state finances. 


Pekin, Illinois, Codperates 


in Clinic Work 


The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee has been working with other service 
and civic clubs in the operation of 
clinics for both children and adults. 
Five chest clinics and four clinics for 
crippled children were held during 1936 
at the Peking Public Hospital. Kiwanis’ 
part in this program has been to ar- 
range for special teachers to go to the 
homes of the children and instruct them 
in regular school studies. Nine of these 
classes were conducted in Tasewell 
County last year, Secretary F. R. Isen- 
burg visiting these special classes once 
a month. 


Edmond, Oklahoma—The Edmond 
club has succeeded in establishing a 
free public library in the recently con- 
structed Community Building and a 
drive for books and magazines is now 
under way. 


The soap box derby conducted by the Committee 
on Boys’ and Girls’ Work of the Kiwanis Club 
of Geneva, Ohio, was a big event which attracted 
hundreds of people along the mile stretch of 
pavement. Left: A part of the crowd which 
lined the speedway. Below: President Robert 
Barr, who was chairman of the committee in 
charge of this affair, awarding prizes to the win- 
ners in this contest. The autos used by the boys 
were built by them and had to pass safety tests 
by the committee before being entered in the race. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Among the folks who were elected 
to public office last November was Roe 
Fulkerson, Editorial Writer for The 
Kiwanis Magazine. Roe was elected a 
member of the Florida State Legisla- 
ture from Broward County. He is a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Holly- 
wood, Florida, and has a home and 
fruit-growing interests in Broward 
County. Roe was reared near Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, and moved to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he has been up 
until he reached the decision to locate 
permanently in Florida. 


Kiwanian Ted Meskimen of Robin- 
son, Illinois, has been elected president 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Kiwanian Frank S. Wright of 
Gainesville, Florida, has been honored 
by being elected to the presidency of 
the American College Publicity Asso- 
ciation, an organization of public rela- 
tions officers representing over 300 
American colleges and _ universities. 
Frank served as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Florida District last year 
and was president of the Gainesville 
club in 1934. 


Ear! Blair, a member of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, club, has been elected vice- 
president of the Ohio Dry Cleaners 
Association. 


Birmingham, Alabama, Kiwanians 
are very active in civic affairs and es- 
pecially the Chamber of Commerce. 
Alex C. Montgomery has been reélected 
vice-president and A. Key Foster has 
been reélected treasurer of the organ- 
ization. They also serve as directors 
as do a number of other Kiwanians. 


Two members of the Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, club have recently been 
elected to head local organizations. 
Dr. Dorsey B. Davis is now president 
of the Harrison County Dental Asso- 
ciation and D. F. Clay is president of 
the Sunnycroft Country Club. 


Officers and directors of the Crippled 
Children Society of the District of 
Columbia for 1937 include five Kiwan- 
ians. Charles W. Pimper, former lieu- 
tenant governor of the Capital District, 
is president; Edwin F. Hill, former 
International trustee, second  vice- 
president; and James C. Dulin, Jr. is 
treasurer. Dr. Oscar C. Blackwelder 


and Frank L. Peckham were elected 
directors. The purpose of the organi- 
zation is to aid crippled children of the 
District of Columbia by surgical oper- 
ations, hospitalization and the supply- 
ing of nourishing food where needed. 


International Trustee Vic H. Hous- 
holder, Phoenix, Arizona, was a speak- 
er at the recent Engineering Confer- 
ence in Peoria, Illinois. Kiwanian 
Housholder is a member of the Board 
of American Association of Engineers. 


Charles A. Holmes and Richard A. 
Coleman of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
have been elected to the Chamber of 
Commerce Board, Kiwanian Holmes 
also serving as vice-president. 


Another November victory—Kiwan- 
ian Albert F. Hinz, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Ripon, Wisconsin, was 
elected as a member of the State As- 
sembly. He will represent the Second 
District. A. J. Schultz, also a member 
of the Ripon club, has been named as 
president of the Wisconsin Beekeep- 
ers Association. The recent annual 
session was held at Fond du Lac. Mr. 
Schultz, who operates an extensive 
plant for the extraction of honey at 
Ripon, has also served as president of 
the Fond du Lac County Association of 
Beekeepers. 


Kiwanian Ralph E. Purves of Bre- 
merton, Washington, has been elected 
to the office of Prosecuting Attorney 
for the County. 


Past President John K. Boyce of 
Amarillo, Texas, has been honored by 
being made a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. Kiwanian Boyce 
is a past president of the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and is now 
a member of the Board of Directors. 


The following members of the El 
Dorado, Kansas, club were elected to 
office in the November election. Ki- 
wanian F. H. Cron was elected to the 
State Senate; Wallace Cameron was 
elected County Commissioner; Dr. A. 
P. Cloyes was elected County Coroner; 
and Philip Higdon, past president, was 
elected County Superintendent of 
Schools. 


Dr. Charles S. Skaggs of East St. 
Louis, Illinois, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Medical 
Society. 


Four more Kiwanians of Memphis, 
Tennessee, have been honored. R. J. 
Balton has been elected president of 
the National Electric Sign Association. 
The Chickasaw Golf Club has named 
V. L. Buchman as president and E. E. 
Hunt as vice-president, and Mallory 
Chamberlin has been made advertising 
director for two radio stations. 


Governor Hugh White of Mississippi 
has selected Harry O. Hoffman, Gov- 
ernor of the Louisiana-Mississippi Dis- 
trict, as chairman of the new Missis- 
sippi Industrial Commission. As chair- 
man of this commission, Kiwanian 
Hoffman will be given wide authority 
to carry out Governor White’s plan to 
“Balance Agriculture with Industry,” 
setting up the regulations under which 
Mississippi municipalities may use pub- 
lic revenues and issue bonds to acquire 
or if necessary, to operate industrial 
plants. 


Past President Lester M. Jones of 
the Kiwanis Club of Chicago and Chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Convention Program has been appoint- 
ed Assistant Passenger Traffic Mana- 
ger of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific Railroad Company. 
Kiwanian Jones is a lieutenant gover- 
nor again this year, having been re- 
élected at the Burlington Convention. 


In the newly organized Clewiston, 
Florida, Chamber of Commerce the 
following Kiwanians were elected to 
office: Dave G. Alston, president; J. E. 
Beardsley, secretary; and Past Presi- 
dent E. E. Kelly, a director. 


A past president of the Topeka, Kan- 
sas, club, Dr. D. A. Bragg, has been 
elected president of the Shawnee 
County Osteopathic Society for 1937. 


Wendell Stephens of Findlay, Ohio, 
has been appointed a director of the 
Ohio State Chamber of Commerce; 
Past President Paul R. Capell was un- 
animously reélected as Probate Judge 
for four years and Past President 
Chester Pendleton was elected as 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 


Kiwanian Harvey L. McGlothlin, St. 
Petersburg, Florida, has just been 
elected head of the St. Petersburg Bar 
Association for the coming year. He 
is a past president of the club. 


H. W. Hardy of the Kiwanis Club 
of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, was 
elected president of the U. S. High- 
way No. 270 Association at its annual 
meeting in Hot Springs, Arkansas. This 
road extends through Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Kansas and Colo- 
rado. Another member, John E. Wolf, 
was elected vice-president of the Inter- 
national Mail Advertisers Association 
and Neal Barrett was elected governor 
of the 10th District of the Advertising 
Federation of America. This district 
includes Texas and Oklahoma adver- 
tising clubs. 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


| 


Some of these questions, 

















Q.—What is the best way to compile 
the monthly report? (Secretary) 

A.—An old timer who has a splendid 
record and submits complete reports 
suggests: “Fill out report on yellow 
sheet after each meeting and copy on 
the last day. This simplifies the work 
and makes it easy.” 





yi” | BALLOT 


Q.—Our by-laws provide for peti- 
tions for all nominees to be presented 
to the elections committee. A ballot is 
then made up and forwarded to the 
membership for their information and 
use at the election. A nominee finds 
there is not much chance to be elected 
and wants to withdraw before the elec- 
tion. Can he do so? (President) 

A.—He cannot do so until the elec- 
tion of officers becomes the order of 
business at the designated meeting. 





Q.—Between the election and Jan- 
uary 1 the president-elect died. What 
procedure should be followed? (Secre- 
tary) 

A.—The Standard Form for Club 
By-Laws does not cover this situation 
specifically. The practice followed has 
been to hold another election for a 
president only. 








Q.—Is it ethical for our club to per- 
mit the hotel to pay for our welcome 
signs if we use the name of the hotel 
on the sign? (Member) 


A.—Of course, it is ethical. Hotels 
pay for a large amount of advertising 
for good will and other purposes not 
having results which are as productive. 
Have.-it understood such codperation 
does not bind your club in case the hotel 
service is not satisfactory. 


Q.—Is there a history of Kiwanis 
available? (Member) 

A.—No authentic history beyond the 
story in “Kiwanis in Brief” is avail- 
able. International Past President 
John H. Moss as historian has given 
untiring service for years in develop- 
ing authoritative information on the 
early clubs and has this exacting work 
nearly completed. A history will then 
be written and published. 


Q.—Should the secretary be bonded? 
I can see little need for this in an or- 
ganization such as ours. (President) 


A.—Kiwanis clubs are subject to 
“human failure” like everything else. 
Bond your secretary. Every year there 
are clubs which wish they had. 





Q.—Will there be a registration fee 
at the Indianapolis Convention? (Sec- 
retary) 


A.—Yes. The registration fee for 
men will be $10.00 and for women 
$5.00. 


Q.—If the board of directors of a 
club passes upon any subject, is that 
action final in so far as the club is con- 
cerned? (Member) 

A.—No, the board is responsible to 
the club and the membership could ob- 
ject. -However, such disagreement 
would be most unusual. The board is 
responsible for the ordinary manage- 
ment of the club. 


Q.—If the membership committee re- 
ports favorably on an individual, the 
board accepts and acts favorably on the 
report, has the membership at large 
the right to voice its opinion on the 
floor? (Member) 

A.—Not unless your by-laws provide 
for it. In most clubs the board is the 
final authority for election and disci- 
pline of members. 
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Pertinent Paragraphs from 
International Committee 
Reports to the Council 
(From page 34) 


and aid for your cities and communi- 
ties. We recommend health programs 
to prevent under-privileged children 
and that you find the under-privileged 
children in your city through surveys 
and personal contacts by club members 
so you can aid in the rehabilitation. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Frederick A. Anderson, Chairman 
UR slogan is, “Kiwanians open 
up your experience to youth 
through Vocational Guidance.” The 
great problem facing us today is the 
unemployed boy. Open up your indus- 
try. Open up your experience to boys. 
The need today is for skilled men. We 
have neglected to instruct our youth 
in Vocational Education. They are 
not trained men. They are going out 
into the great class of ordinary labor. 
We must help boys to find a trade and 
learn a trade. Nineteen hundred clubs 
and ninety-five thousand Kiwanians 
can do something. 


SUPPORT OF CHURCHES IN 
THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS 
Thomas G. O'Brien, Chairman 


| CAN assure you that churches will 
welcome Kiwanis codperation and 
help. President Wilson said, “Our 
civilization cannot survive materially 
unless it is redeemed spiritually.” Ki- 
wanis has a real job ahead and it is 
very significant that the word “Sup- 
port” is used in the name of the com- 
mittee. It is interesting to recall the 
statement of Roger Babson, “Only the 
Golden Rule will save this country— 
not the Rule of Gold. In the last anal- 
ysis our national future depends 
upon our national character, that is, 
whether it is spiritually or materially 
minded.” 


PAST INTERNATIONAL 
OFFICERS 
Michael A. Gorman, Chairman 


T may be that the largest contribu- 

tion this committee could make will 
be in stimulating the interest of Past 
International Officers; helping them 
maintain their old contacts and doing 
those things that will keep alive to the 
utmost within them the spirit of Ki- 
wanis. A personal notion is that one 
of the largest contributions that can 
be made by Past International Officers 
is in assisting toward encouraging the 
best available talent for important 
service in Kiwanis. 
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The Social Security Act 


Federal Government. 
The question has been asked by 
many employers and employees, “What 


effect will the government old-age 
benefit program have on _ private 
plans?” The government plan pro- 


vides only for minimum benefits and 
may be supplemented by any employer 
desiring to more adequately take care 
of those reaching 65 years of age 
while in his employment. The em- 
ployer can fit his plan into the govern- 
ment plan. 

So much for the employer. Now, 
then, how about the worker? Who 
will get the benefits under the Social 
Security Act? How much will he get? 


When and how will he get it? How 
does one qualify for benefits? What 
will it cost the wage earner? These 


are all vital questions at this time to 
every laboring man in America. 

The Federal Government under 
Title II of the Social Security Act pro- 
poses to assist these old people as a 
matter of right, and not on a needs 
basis. No one need make a pauper’s 
oath to participate. You will be en- 
titled to monthly benefits in 1942 if 
you reach the age of sixty-five and 
have stopped working in covered in- 
dustries provided you have worked one 
day or more, in each of five years after 
1936, and have earned during that 
time a total of $2,000 or more. How 
much you will get when you are sixty- 
five years old will depend entirely on 
how much you earned in wages from 
your industry or business employment 
between January 1, 1937, and your 
sixty-fifth birthday. These benefits 
come to you as a matter of right, and 
not on the basis of need, as is the case 
with old-age assistance. It is some- 
thing that you and your employer have 
paid for. 

The benefits will be paid you regard- 
less of any other property or income 
which you may possess. If you prefer 
to keep on working after age sixty- 
five, the monthly checks from the gov- 
ernment will be issued upon your re- 
tirement. 

Wages above $3,000 a year from one 
employer are not counted in adding 
up total wages. Hence, a man or wom- 
an who gets $3,000 or more for fifteen 
years will be credited by the Social 
Security Board with total wages of 
$45,000. Another worker who aver- 
ages only $1,000 a year and works in 
business or industries for as much as 
forty-five years will also be credited 
with $45,000 in total wages. Both of 
these workers will be entitled to a 
monthly benefit of $50 a month at the 
age of 65: The least any worker can 
receive as a monthly benefit is $10 
per month; the most he can receive is 
$85 per month. Each will receive 


benefits according to what his wage 
record shows he has earned after Jan- 


(From page 17) 


uary 1, 1937. The amount of month- 
ly benefit to which you will be en- 
titled will be $5 a month for each $1,- 
000 of the first $3,000 of total wages; 
$5 a month for each $6,000 of the next 
$42,000 of total wages, plus another 
$5 a month for each $12,000 of total 
wages in excess of $45,000 up to a 
maximum of $85 a month. 


If you should die before you begin 
to get your monthly checks, your fam- 
ily will get a payment in cash amount- 
ing to 3% % on every dollar of wages 
you have earned in covered employ- 
ment after 1936. If you reach sixty- 
five before having spent five years in 
such work after December 31, 1936, or 
without having earned as much as 
$2,000, you will receive a lump sum 
payment in cash amounting to 3% % 
on every dollar of wages you have 
earned after 1936. What you get from 
the government plan will always be 
more than you have paid in taxes and 
usually more than you can get from 
yourself by putting away the same 
amount of money each week in some 
other way. 


And now let us compare the total 
amount of contributions paid with the 
total benefits received. For the man 
of 35 who is making $25 a week, his 
contributions over 30 years’ time 
amount to $975. If this man lives out 
his normal life expectancy of 12 years 
after reaching the age of 65 his ben- 
efits will amount to $6,480 or more 
than 6% times what he pays in. In 
the case of a woman the normal life 
expectancy is 15 years and she would 
receive $8,100 or more than 8 times 
what she paid in. For a man of 60 
who pays in for five years before he 
retires his total tax is $78—in return 
for which he gets $2,580 if he lives out 
his normal life expectancy, or more 
than 33 times the amount he has paid 
in. In the case of a woman she would 
receive $3,225, or more than 40 times 
the amount she paid in. Nowhere else 
can the worker get as much protection 
for the same amount of money that he 
pays in. This is true not only because 
he receives the benefit of his employ- 
er’s contributions, but also because it 
would cost a private insurance com- 
pany a great deal more to collect the 
premiums directly from the worker in 
such small amounts weekly or month- 
ly. 

Recently some folders and posters 
were circulated describing this income 
tax on workers as a wage cut. Asa 
matter of fact, it amounts to a wage 
increase—since the employer is re- 
quired to pay the same amount that 
the wage earner pays and the govern- 
ment keeps both payments for the 
benefit of the worker. Beginning on 
January 1, 1937, you will pay 1% for 
each dollar you earn, and at the same 


time your employer will pay 1% for 
each dollar you earn up to $3,000 a 
year. Twenty-six million other work- 
ers and their employers will be paying 
the same amount at the same time. 
After three years—that is to say be- 
ginning in 1940—you will pay, and 
your employer will pay 1%% for each 
dollar you earn up to $3,000 a year. 
This will be the tax for three years, 
and then beginning in 1943, you will 
pay 2% and so will your employer 
for each dollar you earn for the next 
three years. Beginning in 1946 the 
rate will be 2% % and in 1949, that is 
twelve years from now, you and your 
employer will each pay 3 cents on 
every dollar you earn up to $3,000 a 
year. That is the most you will ever 
pay. The government will collect both 
of these taxes from your employer. 
Your part of the taxes will be taken 
out of your pay. The government will 
collect from your employer an equal 
amount out of his own funds. This 
will go on just the same if you go to 
work for another employer so long as 
you work in a factory, shop, mine, mill, 
office, store, or other such place of 
business. Wages earned in employ- 
ment as farm workers, domestic work- 
ers in private homes, government 
workers, and a few other kind of jobs 
are not subject to this tax. Neither 
are those workers eligible for benefits 
under the Act. 


The reason for not having imposed 
at once a lump sum tax of 3% on the 
wage earner and employer was that 
after having settled upon the creation 
of reserve fund as the most suitable 
device for financing the plan, it be- 
came necessary to devise a method of 
accumulation that would not impose 
too heavy a tax burden during the early 
years. The impact was softened some- 
what by starting the tax at 1% and 
increasing it by %% each three years. 
This plan allows plenty of time to build 
up a reserve account sufficient to take 
care of all of the payments coming due 
under old-age benefits. 


These benefits are the safest kind 
of provisions for one’s old age. While 
they are accumulating they cannot be 
lost, spent or stolen. After they are 
paid, they cannot be seized by cred- 
itors. They are as safe as the credit 
of the Federal Government. 


No doubt you have heard many dis- 
cussions over the radio and read many 
articles with reference to the number 
that will be given you by the govern- 
ment. The government is simply do- 
ing what every life, industrial, and 
accident insurance company in Amer- 
ica does, and that is to assign a num- 
ber to each policyholder. Your name 
is connected with your number and 
both go together to make up the com- 
plete record for the government. 











JANUARY, 





1937 


Is Your Name Here: 


ELOW is a list of surnames of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research 
staff, over a period of years, has completed preparation of manuscripts dealing with the history 

of each of these families. If your name is listed, you should have a copy of your manuscript. You 
will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction to yourself and your kin. 


EACH FAMILY HISTORY < $2.00 
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Public Affairs in the United States 
(From page 13) 


myself. I am going to review the days 
of the International Council meeting, 
and particularly those periods that have 
to do with public affairs for the United 
States, and I am going to think of these 
splendid presentations of the various 
objects and objectives and ideas that are 
presented for our consideration, and 
I am going to try in my mind to figure 
out how those things can best be pre- 
sented to my lieutenant governors and 
by them to the club presidents that 
they become active and that we are ac- 
tive in public affairs. 

So I think there I am going to think 
first, now, Who is the man who can 
best promote this for me as Governor? 
I am going to try to find a man first 
who is personally known to me as 
Chairman of my Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, and I am not going to just write 
him, but I am going to visit with him. 
I am going to tell him what our In- 
ternational Board has done, what our 
Council has done, and what we are 
attempting to do. Then in my Lieu- 
tenant Governors’ Training School I am 
going to impress upon those lieutenant 
governors this point and the ideas that 
are presented, I am going to say to 
them, “When you have your Presidents’ 
Training Courses, I want you to im- 
press upon those men the importance 
of this program of activities in public 
affairs for 1937 and ask them in their 
individual clubs to pick men whom 
they know to be broad-minded, sound 
thinkers, and active promoters.” I am 
going to say to them, “With your co- 


éperation with the chairman and as 
President of your club, give to this 
committee ample opportunity during 
the year for the discussion of public 
affairs and public problems that our 
men may be educated and that from 
their influence in their communities 
that education may be spread, that the 
men who present these problems be 
men who have authentic information 
and are able to make intelligent analy- 
sis. Don’t fear dissension in your club, 
but be cautious that both sides are 
presented, that there may be no criti- 
cism. 

Then through that I think, as I am 
in this mental conference with myself, 
during the year I will attempt through 
my lieutenant governors, through my 
district chairmen, and otherwise, to 
follow this thing up, to see in my ex- 
amination of the programs for the 
clubs that they are active in public 
affairs and that these things are being 
promoted not only for the good of Ki- 
wanis, not only to put our organization 
in the front line of a creator of public 
opinion, but for the satisfaction that 
we get as individual Kiwanians and 
for the building of that sound public 
opinion which is so necessary in the 
consideration of public problems that 
the United States of America may be 
a land based upon principles of free 
thought, and free discussion, and that 
there be preserved to us and to those 
who come after us these precious herit- 
ages of liberty and justice that have 
come to us through the ages. 


Public Affairs in Canada 


(From page 12) 


will in a few years have gained suf- 
ficient knowledge of farming to start 
out on their own behalf. We oppose 
as unsound the system of sending un- 
trained families into barren farming 
communities where they are left to 
their own resources to eke out a bare 
existence. 

Another memorandum deals with 
youth training, apprenticeships and the 
“learn a trade” movement. These mat- 
ters will be vigorously pursued by the 
Committee. However, I would be lack- 
ing in a sense of appreciation were I 
to fail to mention the hearty codpera- 
tion which we have already received at 
the hands of our government and its 
associated bodies. Broadly speaking, 
we are going to our governments, not 
to ask for help but to offer our assist- 
ance. 

Time will permit that I speak of only 
one more subject, but that transcends 
all others in importance. I refer to 
the challenge to the existence of de- 
mocracy. A study of world affairs will 


reveal that few countries, apart from 
those in which the English language is 
spoken, still retain a democratic form of 
government. 


A further observation re- 


veals that in most every instance democ- 
racy has been overthrown by the irre- 
sistible force of dissatisfied but prob- 
ably misdirected youth. 

In Canada we have been singularly 
free from the threat of advanced so- 
cialism, untried doctrines, commun- 
ism or other ism, new or old, which 
have raised their ugly heads in many 
European countries. We do not in- 
tend to rest content on any position of 
false security. It behooves us as Ki- 
wanians professing leadership in the 
community, to assist in safeguarding 
the principles of liberty and justice 
which we inherited from our forefa- 
thers. Apart from the assistance to, 
and encouragement of, our proper 
authorities in the fulfillment of their 
duties to suppress these destructive 
agencies, we intend to carry out across 
the country among our young people a 
campaign of truth regarding Canadian 
ideals, laws and institutions. Thou- 
sands of copies of a specially prepared 
and copyrighted fifty-page booklet will 
be distributed among the ‘older school 
children throughout the country. Plans 
to safeguard its wide distribution have 


been formulated. Valuable prizes will 
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be offered for essays upon the subject 
matter of the booklet, and again steps 
have been taken to insure that a large 
percentage of the school children will 
compete in this educational campaign. 

It is regrettable that the two-party 
system of government cannot rid it- 
self of the type of candidates who seeks 
office by ruthlessly and maliciously en- 
deavoring to prove that corruption and 
graft, uncontrolled waste of public 
money, curtailment of liberty, inequal- 
ity of social justice, and other ills are 
rampant throughout the country. This 
is the type of public expression upon 
which communism thrives. Can we 
expect the best type of citizen to ac- 
cept office if he must indulge in these 
practices to secure election? You 
never saw a really great man in office 
who did not take the office at a sacrifice 
to himself. 

Whether we like it or not, we must 
face the fact that every day the in- 
fluence of state is encroaching. into. 
our daily lives. It is slowly getting a 
strangle hold on industry. I quote 
your illustrious Zebulon Baird Vance 
when I say, “Of all the great prin- 
ciples established for the happiness and 
good government of our race, though 
hallowed by the blood of the bravest 
and best, and approved by centuries 
of trial, not one has a grander origin, 
or a more glorious exemplification than 
this one, that all governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

Must we forever continue to have 
the crafty and conventional candidate 
of the two old parties, fearful lest he 
offend, and frantic lest he lose, who 
cunningly courts with covert approval 
or open avowal all phases and factions, 
all cults and creeds, until, when elected, 
he is the cringing delegate of the group 
instead of the resolute representative 
of them all? Or, as Nicholas Murray 
Butler puts it, “Parliament is not a 
congress of ambassadors from different 
and hostile interests, which interests 
each must maintain, as an agent or an 
advocate, against other agents and 
advocates; but Parliament is a delibera- 
tive assembly of one nation, with one 
interest, that of the whole—where not 
local purposes, not local prejudices, 
ought to guide, but the general good, 
resulting from the general reason of 
the whole.” 

No, there is nothing wrong with our 
system of democracy but possibly much 
fault lies in the method by which we 
select and elect those who are to be 
entrusted with the carrying out of the 
system. 

Yes, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
there is work to be done in matters of 
“Public Affairs” and your Committee, 
in Canada is prepared to assume the 
responsibility which you have elected 
to place in it. 


I conclude by drawing attention to 
two slogans which appear on our pro-' 
gram: First, “An ounce of Canadian- 
ism defeats a ton of Communism’’;.' 
and, second, “A greater Canada; A 
Kiwanis opportunity.” 
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it Can Happen Anywhere 


(From page 7) 


ernmental firebrands and _ assuring 
themselves that what has happened 
abroad cannot happen in America. It 
can happen anywhere and the remedy 
is intelligent, aggressive and service- 
able citizenship. 

It is essential that our clubs stress 
the importance of this object of Ki- 
wanis International if we are to assist 
in making citizenship serviceable. 

The first step in serviceable citizen- 
ship should be to discuss in forums, 
sponsored by Kiwanis clubs, contribu- 
tory causes of today’s governmental 
muddle such as educational system and 
methods; periodical panics; banking; 
patriotism; annual rising cost of gov- 
ernment; taxing methods; tariffs and 
international agreements; world’s po- 
litical unrest; international good will, 
immigration; armaments; comparison 
of voters and minority groups; crime; 
jury duty and service; community 


chest drives; community loyalty and 
service; public health; use and waste of 
our resources; place of transportation 
in our industrial life; traffic safety; tax 
payers’ interest in the public highways; 
farmers’ annual income situation; 
labor’s welfare; craft unions and in- 
dustrial unions; age; distribution of 
population; pensions; sick and unem- 
ployment relief; profit system’s im- 
portance; investments; protection of 
invested wealth; and fact-finding, fact 
understanding and fact-facing will ul- 
timately replace emotional factionalism. 

The charitable objectives of Kiwanis 
International are praiseworthy and 
bring much needed relief, but the sav- 
ing of our nation means the saving of 
our peace, our happiness and life itself. 

Let us use every means “to develop, 
by precept and example, a more intelli- 
gent, aggressive and serviceable citizen- 
ship.” 


Use Your Headquarters 


(From page 10) 


If districts and clubs remembered 
that our Convention Department can- 
not manufacture rooms or make hotel 
rates at a convention city, the manager 
would not be blamed by Sunday night 
arrivals for lack of rooms in _ the 
Headquarters hotel or because rates 
seemed high for the accommodations 
provided by a hotel. 

If all clubs understood that the staff 
man working with the credentials com- 
mittee at a convention is not respon- 
sible for procedure requirements and 
is powerless to change them, perhaps 
the club delegates before they left 
home would be informed that the club 
is not in good standing and then the 
delegates would not vent their anger 
on the employee assigned to the com- 
mittee. 

If everyone knew and remembered 
that every man employed by Kiwanis is 
a Kiwanian first and a paid employee 
second, even justified criticism would 
be made in a fair, gentlemanly manner 
without implication of autocracy, dis- 
honesty, or faithlessness. 

If everyone knows and remembers 
that all employees, from the highest in 
authority to the one in the humblest 
position carried on to the limit of their 
ability and oftentimes beyond the 
limit of their strength during these 
last eight years in order that Kiwanis 
might endure; if they knew that these 
same men who by Kiwanis knowledge 
and organization experience were able 
to guide and sustain 1,900 Kiwanis 
clubs through the valley of despair 
from economic upheaval, are available 
for advice and sympathetic codpera- 
tion, then Headquarters will be able 
to provide its greatest service. 

Records are kept at Headquarters 


to be sure. A considerable portion of 
clerical employees work in the keeping 
of them, but record keeping is not the 
primary activity of Headquarters. The 
primary activity is providing sym- 
pathetic, intelligent, and sound guid- 
ance from mature organization and 
Kiwanis experience to the officers, com- 
mittees, districts, and clubs of Kiwanis 
International. 

To accomplish this end the work is 
divided into the Executive, Service, 
Field Service, Publicity, Convention, 
Records, and Office Management De- 
partments. The preparation of the 
Magazine and the promotion of such 
advertising as can be secured is also 
carried on at Headquarters. The pur- 
chasing and sale of supplies is carried 
on under the supervision of the Office 
Manager. 

The activities of the Executive De- 
partment include work for and with 
the Board, committees, and districts 
of the organization. It is responsible 
to the Board for Headquarters adminis- 
tration, the preparation and control of 
the budget, the organization and per- 
formance of the machinery incidental 
to an International convention, and 
the adherence to and operation under 
the Constitution and By-Laws of Ki- 
wanis International by districts and 
clubs. 

The Service Departments are closely 
related, one working through creative 
and constructive correspondence, the 
other through correspondence to some 
extent but primarily through six field 
representatives in building new clubs 
and helping established clubs. 

Through these departments assist- 
ance may be had for any club problem 
or suggestions for any known club 
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activity. Major problems will demand 
the personal visit of a field man; ordin- 
ary difficulties can be settled through 
constructive correspondence and sug- 
gestions, 

Publicity for Kiwanis is developed 
in that department. It is reported that 
a newspaper editor at Washington re- 
marked: “Here is a Publicity Depart- 
ment that knows its business.” Copy 
for local releases of any Kiwanis activ- 
ity can be developed in a way that will 
be acceptable to the press. Weekly 
columns are prepared and furnished 
when such are desired. Prints and 
mats of officials are available. 

The Convention Department is run 
for the benefit of Kiwanis and not for 
the hotels or bureaus of a convention 
city. We are interested only in Ki- 
wanis’ welfare and Kiwanians’ com- 
fort. The Convention Manager’s interest 
at the host city, while coéperating with 
the various bureaus and organizations, 
is to provide that which is expected by 
Kiwanis clubs even though local ideas 
may differ. Our convention setup is 
clean, businesslike, reliable, and suc- 
cessful. That it is practical is shown 
by the organizations whose representa- 
tives spend days with us in analyzing 
the plan. 

Records are a necessity and are, 
therefore, provided for. No unneces- 
sary records are kept. Some which 
would be helpful upon occasion will 





not be found; just those which provide 
for an orderly and efficient day-by-day 
operation are maintained. 

Office Management includes the mail- 
ing, accounting, and supply activity of 
Headquarters. It also does the me- 
chanical work on bulletins and other 
material for the Board and Interna- 
tional committees. 

A Headquarters visit is not only de- 
sirable but is essential to every Ki- 
wanian’s knowledge of its activities. 
After a visit he knows what is avail- 
able. In your contact there, ask ques- 
tions, investigate procedure. You'll 
not be the first to find that more is 
known of your clubs and districts than 
you yourselves know. 

It is particularly desirable that you 
who are so soon going to be the contact 
men with three hundred other district 
officers and to administer to 1,900 
clubs should know—know what we 
have—know what you want—and ask 
for it. 

It is essential for your associates in 
district administration to know what 
we have, know what they want and ask 
for it, 

It will be of value to every Kiwanis 
club and every Kiwanian busy in Ki- 
wanis work to know what the; have 
in their Headquarters—know what 
they want of their Headquarters—and 
ask for it. 

“Ask and ye shall receive. 


The International Council 


(From page 15) 


izenship. We strive to make possible 
the increase of righteousness and jus- 
tice. We are not codperating in law 
enforcement if we are not playing 
our part in furthering these Kiwanis 
objects.” 

International Trustee Alfred H. 
Syverson, speaking of the promotion 
of international good will existing be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
particularly urged display by all clubs 
of both flags, the Stars and Stripes 
and the Union Jack, singing of both 
national anthems, inter-club meetings, 
interchange of speakers and biennial 
observance of United States-Canada 
Week. 

Discussing “Sponsorship of Open 
Forums for Non-Partisan Discussion 
of Public Problems,” Past Internation- 
al President Harry E. Karr said, “The 
time is here when we should thorough- 
ly discuss every measure which deals 
with the matter of public affairs. This 
not only goes for the national Congress, 
the national trends, but it also goes 
for state and municipal governments. 
I think that if Kiwanis will take part 
in open forums and bring out what is 
before us so that everyone can under- 
stand it they will do a magnificent 
piece of public work.” 

During the Friday luncheon, brief 
messages were delivered by Past In- 
ternational Presidents George F. Hix- 
son, John H. Moss and George H. Ross. 
On Friday evening there was an infor- 


mal get-together dinner which the la- 
dies also attended. 

Two interesting memory demonstra- 
tions were given by International Trus- 
tee Samuel F. Clabaugh. At the open- 
ing session of the Council he identified 
every person at the meeting, including 
many whom he had met for the first 
time at the Council. He did not even 
miss Kiwanian Heilman, the official 
Council pianist. On Thursday evening, 
as a part of the entertainment, he 
distributed pages of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine among those in attendance. 
When a page number was called out to 
him he described the articles and pic- 
tures which were on each page. In 
the demonstrations he never missed a 
name or a magazine article. 

The program of Saturday morning 
started off with an open forum on na- 
tional reémployment, participated in 
by International Trustees C. Harold 
Hippler and Vic H. Housholder. Trus- 
tee Hippler said, “I think we will 
all agree that if you increase the pur- 
chasing power of the American citizen, 
whether he be a laborer or otherwise, 
you will bring about a lessening of 
unemployment and increased business 
activities because the two are natural- 
ly interwoven. We must bring about, 
of course, a closer relationship between 
wages and prices and I believe we will 
all agree that it is perhaps easier to 
lower prices in proportion than it is 
to increase wages and by so doing we 
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increase the purchasing power not only 
of the laboring man but also of those 
who are not particularly wage earn- 
ers.” 

Trustee Housholder said, “It would 
be far better if the sociologists, wel- 
fare workers, and labor leaders would 
stop increasing production costs by 
carrying out unnecessary labor pro- 
jects and stop devising new tax bur- 
dens to support relief agencies and 
lend their support and efforts toward 
rehabilitating, modernizing and stabil- 
ing our private industries and thus 
bring out of the ‘cyclone cellars’ and 
put into circulation the vast stores of 
private money so absolutely essential 
to sound recovery and a sane reém- 
ployment program.” 

The chairmen of the following com- 
mittees submitted interesting, well 
thought out programs of activities— 
Douglas Bremner, Public Affairs for 
Canada; Philip N. McCaughan, Public 
Affairs for the United States; Ralph 
C. Barker, Kiwanis Education; Maple 
T. Harl, Classification and Member- 
ship; H. Park Arnold, Music; and 
Edwin Grafton, Inter-Club Relations. 

An Indianapolis Convention sym- 
posium was featured and every phase 
af that important subject was covered 
by able and experienced speakers. 
Lester M. Jones told of the program 
which is being planned for the con- 
vention. O. Ewald Peterson, conven- 
tion manager, described hotel and 
meeting place facilities; International 
Trustee George E. Snell explained the 
Convention Attendance Contest and 
Past International President William 
O. Harris submitted attendance quotas 
for each district and offered sugges- 
tions as to planning convention tours. 

Past International President O. Sam- 
uel Cummings talked feelingly of the 
fine Kiwanis history of International 
President J. Mercer Barnett, who died 
recently at his home in Birmingham. 
The Council adopted an appropriate 
resolution expressing regret for the 
loss of this qualified leader and appre- 
ciation of the fine work done by him, 
especially in the early days of Kiwanis. 

Inasmuch as the afternoon was set 
aside for personal plans, including 
attendance at the Chicago-Indiana foot- 
ball game, this Saturday luncheon was 
really the concluding session of the 
Council. 

President Cope in closing said, “We 
have had a great Council and I am 
looking forward to great progress as a 
result of codperative effort. I am hap- 
py in looking forward to the year that 
lies ahead of us, confident that we will 
make progress and carry Kiwanis on- 
ward and upward.” 
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Things Money Cannot Buy 


(From page 20) 

boys to summer camp and has provided 
564 memberships in Big Brother clubs 
in the Brooklyn Central Y.M.C.A. 
There are three such clubs, the Rockets, 
Dodgers and Comets. Big Brothers 
have been furnished from the member- 
ship of the club who have given per- 
sonal supervision to a large number of 
these boys. Some of the by-products of 
this friendly contact with boys are 
counsel and advice in vocational guid- 
ance, securing employment, supplying 
clothing, dental care, physical examin- 
ations, eye examinations, corrective 
glasses and one college scholarship was 
secured by a Kiwanian. The boy who 
enjoyed this scholarship graduated in 
June 1936 and his Big Brother secured 
a position for him immediately in a 
large advertising company where he has 
a splendid opportunity for life. 

The Kiwanis Club of Ridgewood is 
also doing some of this work. One ot 
the cases that they are supervising is 
that of a ten-year-old boy whose moth- 
er is a widow and stone deaf. It may 
be readily seen that this boy can very 
easily impose upon his mother’s super- 
vision. Before arraignment in the Chil- 
dren’s Court he had completed three 
successful burglaries in neighborhood 
stores. The Big Brother in this in- 
stance is a Kiwanian whose store was 
one of the three broken into. 

The Kiwanis Club of Richmond Hill 
is supervising a boy from the Brooklyn 
Adolescents’ Court, which takes lads 
from sixteen to nineteen years of age. 
In the case of this boy, at the conclusion 
of his supervision period, his finger- 
print records that had been placed on 
file at Police Headquarters in New 
York City, also in Albany and Wash- 
ington, D.C., were returned to him, thus 
saving him from being branded for life 
as a criminal. So long as these finger- 
print records are on file, it is impossible 
for a boy to take a civil service exam- 
ination, to join any branch of federal 
service, such as the Army or Navy, or 
to be bonded by any surety company of 
the United States. 

The Kiwanis Club of Highland Park 
has furnished Big Brothers and main- 
tained a Big Brother Club at the High- 
land Park Y.M.C.A. 

The Kiwanis Club of Astoria is super- 
vising two brothers in a family where 
the mother had to leave her husband 
because of his drunkenness and is hav- 
ing a difficult time getting along. Em- 
ployment has been secured for the older 
boy and the younger boy is now a mem- 
ber of the Boy Scout Troop sponsored 
by the Astoria club. 

President Alfred D. Cummings of 
the Kiwanis Club of Flushing is spon- 
soring two brothers, the younger of 
whom was arraigned in the Children’s 
Court; and the older one, sixteen years 
of age, in the Adolescents’ Court in 
Brooklyn. They were arrested for break- 
ing into a residence and stealing cloth- 
ing valued at over $500.00, afterward 
selling it for rags. Their father, a long- 
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shoreman, is unemployed. There are 
four brothers and three sisters, max- 
ing nine children in the family. The 
Flushing club is not only sponsoring 
these two boys with memberships in 
the Flushing Y.M.C.A., but also two 
other brothers who are over ten years 
of age. In addition, Mr. Cummings is 
doing many thoughtful things such as 
entertaining the boys in his home, tak- 
ing them out in his car for Sunday 
drives and to football games and other 
athletic contests. 

The Kiwanis Club of Jamaica has a 
Courts’ Committee that is codperating 
with the Children’s Court in Jamaica 
in supervising certain chosen cases 
that are referred to them by the court. 

In smaller cities and communities 
there is no need for a daily attendant 
at all sessions of the court. This work 
might be very well carried on by a 
member or a smaller group of the Un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee known 
as the Children’s Court Committee. The 
Kiwanis Club of Albany, New York, 
has such a committee and they have 
placed themselves at the disposal of the 
Judge of the Children’s Court to re- 
fer boys’ cases to them that, in his 
opinion, they can help. 

Two cases referred to the Albany 
club by the court are as follows: 


A twelve-year-old boy ran away 
from home and was picked up by 
police sleeping in an Albany door- 
way. When he appeared before 
the Children’s Court, the boy said 
he had run away from home to get 
away from the continual beatings 
given to him by, his stepmother. 
The judge consulted us. Our com- 
mittee met the boy, took him to the 
Y.M.C.A. and enrolled him as a 
member of the Kiwanis Roosevelt 
Club. On visiting the home, the 
stepmother promised not to abuse 
the boy if he were permitted to re- 


turn home. He was paroled to our 
committee and is now an excellent 
member of the Roosevelt club and 
reports weekly to our chairman in- 
stead of the judge of the Children’s 
Court. 

The judge of the Albany Chil- 
dren’s Court turned over to our 
committee a boy dirty and unkempt 
who had been an habitual truant 
from school. We advised the boy 
and then made him a member of 
our Kiwanis Roosevelt Boys’ Club 
at the Y.M.C.A. The principal of 
his school advised us that the boy 
has not missed school since, and 
that his appearance has greatly 
improved. He enjoys the fellow- 
ship of our Roosevelt Boys’ Club. 
The above cases could be multiplied 

many times but have been chosen so as 
to show the wide variety of problems 
that Kiwanians are helping boys to 
solve. They are boys with a problem 
rather than “problem boys.” The good 
that one does in helping a boy is so 
tangible and warms the cockles of the 
heart. This work does not conflict in 
any way with the many good works that 
are already being done by the 1900 
clubs in Kiwanis. Picture, if you can, 
the serious blow to the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency if Kiwanians, 90,000 
strong, should stand ready to help a 
fellow when he needs a friend. 


My Wish 


“Put me in touch with the heart of a 
boy 

Let me study his doubts and fears, 

Let me try to show him the way of life, 

And help him avoid its tears, 

For the heart of the boy, in its buoy- 
ancy 

Is one that is pure and free, 

So put me in touch with the heart of a 
boy 

The heart of the man-to-be.” 


Kiwanis International 


(From page 6) 


portant powers of: (1) Election of 
district officers, (2) District legislation, 
and (3) Determination of district pol- 
icies. 

Finally, in order to make the organ- 
ization still more responsive to the 
membership, and in a recognition of 
joint club, district, and International 
interests, this International Council 
was created, in which we are now 
assembled, and which I believe is unique 
in any organization of our type. Here 
are assembled today, if all who are 
eligible are present, seventeen Inter- 
national Trustees, currently elected by 
the clubs, thirteen Past Presidents, 
formerly elected by the clubs, and 
twenty-nine District Governors-elect, 
selected by the clubs, 

In addition, it has been customary, 
as this year, to invite the chairmen of 
standing and special International com- 
mittees, to receive and consider their 
important programs of activities, which 
are the lifeblood of the organization. 


All of us, happily, meet on this common 
ground, to become better acquainted, 
to exchange our views, and to devote 
ourselves to intensive training for an 
intelligent and consecrated leadership. 

I have made some extended refer- 
ence to these generally understood 
principles because I firmly believe that 
in all our Kiwanis activities they 
should always be kept in mind. Here 
in this Council, as in our own particu- 
lar field of administrative activity, we 
are truly representative of our clubs 
and fellow Kiwanians. We are in train- 
ing here, not only for ourselves but 
for the entire membership whom we 
represent. 

We must and we do recognize that 
name, a form of government and or- 
ganization structure are meaningless 
unless there is a vital, fundamental 
purpose. Only such a challenge will 
inspire men to deeds and action. 

What are some of the evidences of 
such a challenge in our organization? 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE: 


1. Kiwanis has made and continues 
to make a vital contribution to the 
great cause of peace, as has just 
been so eloquently referred to in 
our Council observation of Armis- 
tice Day. 


2. Kiwanis believes in a philosophy of 
life and of living which puts first 
emphasis upon human and spiritual 
values, the Golden Rule, altruistic 
service, righteousness, justice, pa- 
triotism and good will. 


3. Kiwanis knows that if we accept 
these principles and live up to our 
trust, we will make those precious, 
enduring friendships stimulate a 
better citizenship and build better 
communities. 


4. Kiwanis has demonstrated that in- 
spired by such purposes men cannot 
be restrained from a friendly in- 
terest and an eager enthusiasm to 
spend themselves for better condi- 
tions and a fuller life for youth 
and adult, in our communities and 
in our two nations. 


What then is Kiwanis Internation- 


al? Is it the great International Con- 
vention in its annual sessions? No. 
Is it this International Council? No. 


Is it the International Board of Trus- 
tees? No. Is it our District Conven- 
tions or our District Governors? No. 
In the last searching analysis it re- 
solves itself to a very simple formula. 
It is the individual Kiwanian, who be- 
lieves in and works for peace, who 
adopts for himself and lives according 
to the tenets of our philosophy of 
life, who with head and heart and 
hand takes his place among the build- 
ers of communities and of nations. 


Kiwanis International is just you, 


and you, and you, the 90,000. Ki- 
wanians with whom we are to labor 
most intimately during the coming 


twelve months. 


Live All Your Life 


(From page 11) 


ults, but that we do endeavor to 
draw them into definite avenues 
of constructive, non-earning time 
employment. 


Our school buildings with their 
equipment are an asset of which 
we should make more use than 
we do. Our technical schools 
have night classes in vocational 
training. Our public and high 
schools could be used out of 
regular school hours for avoca- 
tional training of young people 
and adults. 


Our universities have an ever 
expanding scope in university 
extension work, in arts, econom- 
ics and many of the subjects 
already mentioned. Any com- 
munity within a hundred miles 
of a university could, with such - 
leadership as men in Kiwanis 
can give, have brought to -it., 
courses of definite cultural value. 


(3) 
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(4) The organization of local inter- 
est groups in club rooms or even 
in kitchens built around enthu- 
siastic and intelligent leaders 
(for without leaders the most 
elaborate equipment is useless). 


But where will you find the leaders? 
You can find plenty of intelligence and 
latent enthusiasm in the ranks of the 
unemployed or partially employed 
themselves. To secure and train such 
leaders is a definite job for the mem- 
bers of your club committee. 

There will be opposition to any wide- 
spread effort to promote cultural and 
recreational use of leisure time along 
the lines suggested as it will adversely 
affect certain magazine, movie and 
radio interests; but generally speaking 
it will be good for business. 

And above that it is an opportunity 
for those of us who have learned ever 
so little about living to share the expe- 
rience of wholesome activity with 
others. 

A soldier in the World War received 
a letter from a small boy at home who 
was just learning to write. It con- 
cluded with these words: 

“T send you my love. 
live all your life.” 

The words in the mind of the boy 
had doubtless a definite, easily under- 
stood meaning, but they are capable of 
a larger interpretation and might well 
express our attitude to this whole 
problem, for throughout this program 
as we are endeavoring to say to each 
and every one of those for whom we 
are planning it: “I hope you will live 
all your life.” 


I hope you will 


Lesson in International 


Good Will 


(From page 8) 


Amid all the hypocrisy of the so- 
called statesmen of Europe, there is 
now suggested that of “humanizing” 
warfare. This is foolish and nonsensi- 
cal. War may be humanized only by 
getting rid of war and the causes 
thereof. It is of no use or effect, mak- 
ing it easier for men to die 

The first problem, as we see it, is not 
to try to humanize war, which is im- 
possible, but to discredit those persons 
who think that such a thing is possible. 
That we have this problem on our 
hands is the most melancholy commen- 
tary that can be made on contempor- 
ary European politics. 

It may be thought that war is in- 
evitable, but I refuse to believe it. I 
am optimistic enough to believe that 
the situation is not hopeless. It may 
be desperate, but not hopeless. 


I recently heard an address given by 
a participant in the recent Olympic 
Games at Berlin, Germany, and he 
stressed a query that if the nations of 
the world could combine in peace to 
compete in sports, why not in affairs 
of state and international good will 
relationships. 





Kiwanis Ideals Permanent 
(From page 22) 


the hearthstone itself. 


And so as I direct you to this 
philosophy, strange two thousand years 
ago, but which has worked the miracle 
of miracles, and permeated the nations 
on the face of the world, I am saying 
to you that in the constancy, in the 
verity, in the eternities of those princi- 
ples are found the truth, and the vigor 
and the place of Kiwanis. 


May I again direct your attention to 
the resolution passed at the Kiwanis 
International Convention at Washing- 
ton regarding the leadership of Kiwanis, 
to the necessity of noting change, and 
marking the fundamentals of Kiwanis. 
I am standing at this moment upon the 
shore of the Red Sea. The children of 
Israel are in distress and in distraction. 
They are making criticisms to their 
leader Moses that he has brought them 
out of the Land of Egypt to the shades 
of the wilderness. They can hear the 
patter of Pharaoh’s army behind them. 
The mounting peaks are upon their 
right. The morass of the Red Sea is 
upon their left. The unbounded waves 
of the Red Sea are before them. In 
this dilemma, forgetting the accom- 
plishments of the past, forgetting the 
promises of the past, forgetting that 
security that had been theirs in the 
past, they are clamoring in distraction 
and in distress. Out of this situation 
there comes this voice speaking then, 
even as it speaks to us now. The 
Thunder of God speaks, “Why cry unto 
me? Speak to the children of Israel 
that they go forward.” May I not 
bring you this message, echoing the 
thundering tones of God himself—re- 


member the promises of the past, re- | 


member your accompliments of the past, 
remember the security that has been 
yours, remember your “Leadership.” 
And in echoing again the voice that was 
thundered there, “Why cry unto me? 
Speak to the children of Israel that they 
go forward.” 





In Memoriam 


Grover H. Schatz, Poughkeepsie, New | 
York, past president and former lieu- | 


tenant governor. 

Daniel O. Webster, Peninsula-Port- 
land, Oregon, charter member, past 
president and former lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 


Arthur L. Brown, Livingston, Mon- 
tana, past president. 

John R. Lewis, Charles Town, West 
Virginia, past president. 

J. Robert Wyly, Tahlequah, Okla- 
homa, past president. 


Frank T. Sibley, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, president-elect for 1937. 
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Your Magazines 
Should Be 
Bound 


Specially made binders are 
available for caring for your 
Kiwanis Magazines for the 
year. It’s the only way you 
can really be sure you have 
preserved those articles you 
desired to keep. With the 
year’s index in the December 
number your Kiwanis Maga- 
zine material becomes readily 
accessible. 


The binder is made of a spe- 
cial process material that 
gives the appearance of tooled 
leather in brown with em- 
bossed emblem in gold. One 
copy at a time can be placed 
in the binder until the entire 
year is completed. 
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It Won’t Be Long Now 


A 3 Act hilarious rural comedy. Just the 
play for your community programs. 
Single copies 25 cents. Address Depart- 
ment K. 

“The Playhouse,” Aberdeen, S. Dakota 
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RAISE MONEY ... 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 


Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 
of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Briefly Biographical 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN FOR 1937 


Agriculture—P. S. Peterson, Detroit Lakes, Min- 
nesota. Banker. Chairman of various club and 
district Committees on Agriculture. 


Attendance—Walter S. Clark, Rensselaer, New 
York. School superintendent. Club president; 
lieutenant governor. 


Boys and Girls Work—Clarence M. Abbott, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Life Insurance. Club 
Committees on Agriculture and Boys and Girls 
Work. 


Business Standards—J. Hugh Jackson, Palo 
Alto, California. Professor in Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University. Chairman, 
District Committee on Public Affairs and club 
president for 1937. 


Classification and Membership—Maple T. Harl, 
Denver Colorado. Investment Securities. Club 
president; various club and district committee 
chairmanships. 


Convention Program—Lester M. Jones, Chicago, 
Illinois. Railroad, Assistant Passenger Traffic 
Manager. Club president; lieutenant governor. 


Inter-Club Relations—Edwin Grafton, Billings, 
Montana. Transfer business. Club president; 
lieutenant governor; governor. 


Kiwanis Education—Ralph C. Barker, Durham, 
North Carolina. General manager of roofing 
company. Club president; lieutenant governor ; 
governor; chairman various International com- 
mittees. 


Laws and Regulations—James M. Lynch, Flor- 
ence, South Carolina. Lawyer. Now Interna- 


tional Vice President; International Trustee; 
club president; governor. 


Music—H. Park Arnold, Glendale, California. 
Lumber and roofing. Club president; lieutenant 
governor, 


Public Affairs for Canada—Douglas Bremner, 
Montreal, Quebec. Engineer and _ contractor. 
Club president; lieutenant governor. 


Public Affairs for United States—Philip N. 
McCaughan, Long Beach, California. Law- 
yer. Club president; lieutenant governor; gov- 
ernor; chairman many district committees. 


Publicity—Frank J. Horak, Oconto, Wisconsin. 
Postmaster. Club secretary; lieutenant gover- 
nor. 


Under-Privileged Child—William J. Gardiner, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. Lawyer. Club president; 
chairman club and district Committees on Un- 
der-Privileged Child. 

Vocational Guidance—Frederick A. Anderson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Public utilities. For 
many years had 100 per cent attendance record. 


Achievement Reports—Charles S. Dudley, Dallas, 
Texas. Commercial and credit consultant. Club 
president; lieutenant governor. 


Support of Churches in their Spiritual Aims— 
Thomas G. O’Brien, New York, New York. 
President, Drake Business Schools. Club presi- 
dent; lieutenant governor. 


Past International Officers—Michael A. Gorman, 
Flint, Michigan. Newspaper editor. International 
Trustee; club president; chairman International 
Committee on Publicity and other committees. 


DISTRICT GOVERNORS FOR 1937 


Alabama—Leo H. Pou, Mobile, Alabama. Law- 


yer. Club secretary; club president; chairman 
district Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 
California-Nevada—Dr. Ernest G. Bashor, Los 


Club president ; 
district Com- 


Angeles, California. Surgeon. 
lieutenant governor; chairman, 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child. 
Capital—George G. Peery, Salem, Virginia. 
Head of Department of Biology, Roanoke, Col- 
lege. Club president; secretary; lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 

Carolinas—Dr. Joseph R. Sevier, Hendersonville, 
North Carolina. President, Fassifern School for 
Girls. Club president; lieutenant governor. 
Florida—J. Kenneth Williamson, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. Lawyer. Club president; lieu- 
tenant governor; chairman, club Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child. 

Georgia—Dean Owens, Rome, Georgia. Lawyer. 
Club president; lieutenant governor. 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa—Jacob W. Myers, Har- 
risburg, Illinois. Lawyer; Egyptian Abstract 
Company. Club secretary; club president; lieu- 
tenant governor; served on district committees, 
Indiana—Marshall D. Abrams, Greencastle, In- 
diana. Lawyer. Club president; lieutenant gov- 
ernor; served on many club and district com- 
mittees. 

Kentucky-Tennessee—William Garnet Foster, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. Editor, Chattanooga 
Free Press. Lieutenant governor; chairman of 
various district committees. 
Louisiana-Mississippi—Harry O. Hoffman, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi. Railroad, purchasing 
agent and assistant to vice president. Club sec- 
retary; club president; lieutenant governor; 
district secretary-treasurer. 

Michigan—Stanley Johnston, South Haven, 
Michigan. Horticulturist. Club secretary, di- 
rector, vice president and president; lieutenant 
governor. 

Minnesota-Dakotas—Dr. Alloys F. Branton, 
Willmar, Minnesota. Internal medicine. Club 
president; lieutenant governor; chairman, var- 
ious district and International committees. 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas—Henry W. Thiessen, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. Farm loans. Club presi- 
dent; lieutenant governor. 

Montana—Roland H. Willeomb, Great Falls, 
Montana. Highway Engineer. Club president; 
lieutenant governor. 


Nebraska-Iowa—Glenn L. Cavanaugh, Omaha, 
Nebraska. Insurance. Club president; lieu- 
tenant governor. 

New England—Everett W. Ireland, Sumerville, 
Massachusetts. School superintendent. Club 
president; lieutenant governor; district secre- 
tary; chairman of many district committees. 
New Jersey—John F. Sherman, Newark, New 
Jersey. Photographer. Club president; lieuten- 
ant governor. 

New York—Wellington S. Jones, Albany, New 
York. Manufacturer, children’s dresses. Club 
president; lieutenant governor; district secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Ohio—Zura M. Walter. Wyoming, Ohio. School 
superintendent. Club president; lieutenant gov- 
ernor; served on various district committees. 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime — Gerald Martineau, 
Quebec, Quebec. Office specialties. Club secre- 


tary, vice president and president; lieutenant 
governor. 
Pacific-Northwest—C. O. Gengelbach, Portland, 
Oregon. Member of Montavilla-Portland club. 
Automotive service. Club president; lieutenant 
governor. 


Pennsylvania—Clarence L. Conner, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. Military College treasurer. Club 
president; lieutenant governor. 
Rocky Mountain—Rev. Arthur L. Miller, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. Presbyterian minister. Club 
president; lieutenant governor. 


Southwest—J. Oscar Sexson, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Hospital superintendent. Club president; lieu- 
tenant governor. 

Texas-Oklahoma—Tom W. Archer, Dallas, 
Texas. Funeral director. Club president; lieu- 
tenant governor; served on various district com- 
mittees. 

Utah-Idaho—Jesse N. Ellertsen, Provo, Utah. 
Abstractor. Club secretary; club president; dis- 
trict secretary-treasurer, 

Western Canada—Paul R. Brecken, Calgary, 
Alberta. High school instructor. Member of 
board; club president, chairman, district Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs. 

West Virginia—J. Hudson Huffard, Bluefield, 
Virginia. Furniture. Club president; member, 
International Committee on Directive Educa- 
tion for New Leisure, 1936. 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan—Glen V. Rork, Eau 


Claire, Wisconsin. General manager Utility 
Power Company. Club president; lieutenant 
governor. 
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A Money-Making Opportunity 


for Men of Character 

EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 
A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 











Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
tadio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 





EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—*‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month.” A Connecticut man 
writes he has made $55.00 in a single day's time. Texas man 
nets over $300-in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 

t sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
posiesia: Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 


from one industry to another, 


Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
part of the nation’s ss Se —— of — change hands 

car—is in thousands of cases being repl a truly astonishing, simple inven- 

ton ea fee ND AT A COST OFTE / 


AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 


and important 


tion which does the work better-—more reliably—A 
and show earnings which in these times are almost 


Not a “‘Gadget’’*— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
bly have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
reamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great yo So ere their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment —and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


walk into an office and put down before your genipers 
from a sales organization showing that they did 
in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has ¢ of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
mot possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actnal cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
section of the country is ted by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing moncy-saving 
po. which hardly any business man can fail to 
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wired very long for men 





of for the average man. 


offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest ty 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhich to make his start and develophis future. 


of opportunity and 








Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of f heed you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 


percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer scll himself after the device is in and working. 
This docs away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
moncy before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
os into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a ey nei — in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it nght 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. 58 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept.4043-A, Mobile, Ala. 
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FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres. 
Dept. 4043-A, Mobile, Ala. 
Without obligation to me, send me full infor- 
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